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ITALY. 


CONSIDERABLE change has taken place in the aspect and 
position of the Italian question since we last addressed our 
readers. It was then by no means certain that the movement 
on the Papal territory was not a flash in the pan, doomed to go 
out on the instant, and leave all as dark as before. It is now 
evident that the insurrection is a reality, and a very serious 
reality too. That Garibaldi has not been able to escape from 
Caprera, and place himself at the head of the revolutionary 
forces, only shows how little the rebellion against the Papal 
authority is the result of an artificial and external stimulus. 
The presence of Garibaldi on Roman soil might in itself have 
accounted for a large amount of revolutionary fervour; but 
Garibaldi is not there. The insurgents are under the chief 
command of his son—a young man of little previous experience 
in generalship, and with only the reflected magic of his father’s 
name to excite the martial or the patriotic sentiments of the 
populace. Yet the insurrection grows and spreads—concen- 
trates and organizes—fights, and is in the main victorious. 
Last week, it only existed to the north of Rome, among the 
defiles of the Apennines opening from Italian on to Papal 
territory—to make use of a distinction which, it is to be 
hoped, is on the eve of disappearing for ever. ‘This week, it is 
to the north, to the south, to the east; so that the capital 
itself is all-but surrounded. Menotti Garibaldi is within a few 
miles of Rome. His companions in arms harass the Papal 
troops in every direction. Desertions from the defending force 
are not wanting, and on the mountains between Tivoli, 
Monte-Rotondo, and Palombara there are no military or civil 
authorities whatever, the country being in full possession 
of the patriots. A general engagement is expected from 
day to day, and Cardinal Antonelli is said to be despondent. 
At Rome itself, the prisons are crowded to overflowing, and 
the authorities do not know what to do with the numbers 
of suspected persons they feel compelled to arrest. All the 
young men who could get away to join the insurrection have 
long since done so, and the Pope, making the promenade 
of the Corso, finds himself in the midst of a comparative 
‘olitade and a depressing silence. The people are described as 
iding themselves in obscure passages, to avoid the necessity of 
‘aluting him; and everywhere his eye falls upon military 
Patrols and the preparations for a siege. The serious nature 
of the movement is therefore indubitable, whatever may be its 
final result ; and the Italian Government has been forced to 
‘onsider very anxiously what course it shall pursue under the 
altered circumstances of the last ten days. 
. That it must take some decisive step, and that soon, 
8 obvious, unless the insurrection should collapse, or be 
trampled out, within a very brief period of the present time— 
‘0 event in the highest degree improbable. The Republican 
Party, by its greater freedom and boldness, is taking the wind 
Sut of Rattazzi’s sails, and reducing him (by no fault of his 
°wn) to a position of insignificance in the eyes of the country— 
hay, of downright anti-nationality. Mazzini is said to be in 
the Papal States, speeding on the revolution, and of course 
giving it a direction and colour anything but monarchical. 
hat if he and Garibaldi (of whose escape from Caprera we 
a hear at any moment) should succeed in reaching Rome, 
nd te-establishing the Government of 1849? The Cabinet 
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of Florence must then submit to the indignity of another 
French intervention, or kindle a veritable civil war in en- 
deavouring to seize what the Republicans had obtained. 
Everything calls for the immediate intervention of the Italian 
army—the national army—in the affairs of Central Italy. 
The situation is not what it was a month ago. It is 
totally different, and with new facts have come new responsi- 
bilities. The Convention of September, 1864, cannot be main- 
tained. No Government on earth could enforce it, whatever the 
military power at its disposal. The Italian Government has done 
its utmost; has drawn an army round the threatened provinces, 
and charged it with the bitter duty of opposing its own country- 
men in the execution of that which itself desires; has spent 
millions, at a timeof severe financial distress,in stultifying its own 
policy and thwarting its own hopes; has arrested Garibaldi, and 
rearrested him; has kept him a prisoner on his island, with 
ships of war to prevent his escape; has irritated extreme 
parties, weakened the constitutional party, and endangered 
the unity of the nation. And what is the result? The 
insurrection is aflame all over the Papal territory; Rome 
is on the eve of capitulation or a siege; a secret National 
Committee issues its manifestoes beneath the very shadow 
of the Vatican; and the youth of Tuscany, of Piedmont, 
and of Lombardy, pour through the defiles of the Apennines 
to the aid of their struggling fellow-countrymen. It is not 
that the Italian Government will not suppress the movement ; 
it cannot. All the armies of All the Russias could not stop 
such a torrent; and the Cabinet of Florence simply wastes 
its strength, and compromises the future of the country, by 
endeavouring to perform the impossible. Signor Rattazzi is 
reported to have said, “ Six hours of insurrection in Rome, and 
I pass the frontier;” but it may be a question whether he 
ought to wait for the insurrection to reach that point. The 
time for action seems already to have arrived, and the Italian 
papers, of all shades of opinion (with the exception, of course, 
of the Ultramontanist organs), are urging on the Government 
the necessity of inaugurating immediate measures for effecting 
the union of the country in the old Imperial city where alone 
a genuine union is possible. Even the moderate journals, 
which a short time ago were strongly opposed to Garibaldi’s 
taking the initiative, now see clearly thut a state of things has 
been established in which to stand still is to run the danger of 
being crushed. Whether it was prudent in the Liberator to 
precipitate the crisis when he did—whether the end might 
not have been attained by less violent and painful means 
—are questions open to discussion, but at the present 
moment scarcely worth discussing. The Florence Cabinet has 
not to deal with the problems of a month ago, but with the 
facts of to-day. It has to face a revolution which may be its 
most powerful ally or its most formidable foe. It has to arrange 
with the Pope, to anticipate the Republicans, to satisfy the 
country, and to appease the jealousy of France. In extreme 
situations, simple courage is sometimes the safest policy. 

The arrest of Garibaldi, and the endeavour—honestly, though 
reluctantly, carried out—to prevent the passage of the frontier 
by armed bands, are circumstances by no means to be regretted 
in a political point of view. It is indeed evident that without 
such acts, painful as they were, the Italian Government would 
not have been in the position it now occupies towards France. 
Had Garibaldi been permitted to prepare an invasion of the 
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Papal States, without a finger being raised against him—had 
the frontiers been left open, or weakly guarded, or the Revolu- 
tion been allowed to pass over in the broad daylight unchecked 
—France would have had reason for taxing Italy with breach 
of faith, and a fair ground for renewing the occupation of 
Rome. It would have been apparent that the Florence Cabinet 
voluntarily gave itself up to the party of action, and resigned 
the functions of government for the sake of evading its respon- 
sibilities. No such charge can now be made, unless by the 
partisans of the Pope in the fury of discomfiture. The French 
Government must be perfectly aware that the Italian Govern- 
ment has acted with perfect loyalty, and that the September 
Treaty has failed because it was in the nature of things that 
it must fail. It has also been made evident that the movement 
in the Papal States, though undoubtedly helped by bands of 
Garibaldians from across the frontier, is to a great extent a 
movement of the local populations themselves. This is a consi- 
deration which may possibly influence the Emperor Napoleon 
in the direction of a policy of abstention. He has shown 
on many occasions that he entertains a real respect for 
the clearly-expressed will of populations; and, though he 
might not have been disposed to tolerate an actual invasion 
of “the Patrimony of St. Peter” by a Garibaldian legion or 
an Italian army, it is not equally certain that he will oppose a 
popular movement for deliverance from a Government which he 
has himself condemned as totally out of keeping with the nine- 
teenth century, which he has vainly endeavoured to reform, and 
which has defied and traduced him while accepting the aid of 
his soldiery to maintain its power. The Emperor, one would 
suppose, can hardly be so forgetful of the expense and disgrace 
of his seventeen years’ occupation of Rome—of the degree to 
which that miserable duty deprived him of the support of the 
Liberal party in his own country—to wish to repeat the ex- 
periment; nor, unless he has entirely lost his old sagacity, can 
he be so blind to the nature of events as to court the dangers 
to which a rupture with Italy would expose him. Yet the 
Times professes to be in possession of reliable intelligence to 
the effect that another French occupation of Rome is on the 
eve of being accomplished. If so, a violent dissolution of the 
alliance which has subsisted between France and Italy since 
1859 would be inevitable, and the latter would be thrown 
wholly into the arms of Prussia. Bismarck is not the man to 
neglect the opportunities which such a course would open to 
him. 








CENTRALIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Doctor Marti Lvuraer, in opposition to some who would 
carry the reaction against Roman Catholicism into general 
scepticism, described the popular mind as something like a 
drunken man on horseback, who when set up on one side was 
prone to fall over on the other. The Americans have been 
admonished from this side of the Atlantic, and by many of 
their own politicians, that they are threatened with a similar 
danger to their political development. The wide theory of 
State independence on which their government was originally 
based having led to the formation of a States’ Rights school of 
politics, under which the centrifugal force proved almost too 
strong for the coherence and integrity of the nation, it 
has been apprehended by some that the counter-movement 
which has subdued this may go so far as to restrict the local 
and State powers to the verge of their annihilation. Un- 
doubtedly, the United States has by the war been led to takea 
step towards a stronger central government. Butin estimating 
the importance of this step it must be remembered that the 
government began with the weakest and loosest form of federa- 
tion consistent with any national existence at all. Before the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1789, the bond of mutual obli- 
gation which held the States together was so inadequate that 
even Washington found himself almost powerless for any 
national object, and was haunted by a presentiment of the 
dissolution of the Union if any serious collision between 
sectional interests should occur. The Convention that shaped 
the Constitution of 1789 had in it a powerful States’ Rights 
party, with which the Federalists, led by Hamilton, had to 
compromise at every step, and was able to make the central 
Government only a very little stronger than it had been. The 
Federalists declared that they accepted the new Constitution 
only because it was the best they could get, and predicted that 
under any great national emergency it would have to increase 
the power of the general Government, or fail altogether. Their 
predictions began to be justified in 1832, when one of the States 
nullified an Act of Congress, and the central Government, 
unable to coerce, was compelled to compromise with it. In 


attacking the Federal Government thirty years later, the same 
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State that had with some success passed an Act of nullification 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg, and called into 
existence both the necessity for a stronger central authorit 
and the power and will to create it. y; 

It was repeatedly said during the debates of the last Session 
of Parliament, that the best men in America declined to enter 
upon official or political life, and this was adduced to show that 
in'a democracy the constituencies were so degraded that the 
best men could not be chosen, or, as some said, were Unwillin 
to represent the popular opinion which alone could send them 
to Washington. The Congress had thus, it was said, become 
a body of demagogues. The amount of truth in this statemen 
would seem to be that the most eminent Americans haye not 
generally been seen in the Congress. But this hag certainly 
been attributable to the fact that the central Legislature has 
been one of such limited authority that able men could not find 
in it an attractive or adequate field for their powers, Tho 
ancient necessity the Puritan settlements of New England had 
to pass a law punishing any one who refused to serve as governor 
if elected, reappears, and partly for the same reason, in the 
substantial salary awarded to members of Congress. The early 
Puritans needed no government, but much toil; and even yet 
there is greater work for great men than folitics. But the 
most important fact is that the most vital questions and 
interests of society—education, internal improvements, social 
reforms, modes of punishment, and the like—are remitted to 
the control of the several States, the national Congress having 
normally authority over such interesting subjects only in the 
territories and the ten square miles called the District of 
Columbia, which surrounds the Capitol. For an able man to 
leave his State for the general Congress would be a forfeiture 
of real influence. As for the other branch of the statement, 
that the most eminent Americans declined to enter the field of 
politics, it is simply not true, Emerson, Lowell, Phillips, 
Bancroft, Bryant, Curtis, and other men eminent for literary 
ability, have been in all times of importance active in political 
life. And if they have preferred to work at home instead of 
seeking to enter Congress, it has been because, besides the 
paramount importance of State affairs, the course of home 
politics was known to determine infallibly the enactments at 
Washington. “ The political history of America,” said Wendell 
Phillips, “is the record of the decisions of the town meetings 
of New England.” 

There have, however, been two or three junctures in the 
history of the United States when national politics outweighed 
all particular interests in importance, and it is interesting 
to note, that at such periods the most eminent Americans have 
been sent to Congress. At the time of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitutioa, during the complication with England 
in 1812, and again when the tariff question was agitating the 
last generation, there was no lack of ability at least in the 
Congresses that met at Washington. And the agitation that 
is now going on, eclipsing all State questions and interests as it 
does, finds a very much abler body of men at the capital than 
at any preceding epoch. The power of such men as Wade, 
Reverdy Johnson, Butler, Schenck, and the gifts and learning 
of Sumner, Boutwell, Cresswell, and Stevens, cannot be ques 
tioned. The later nominations to Congress have shown & 
tendency to improve on these. And although Mr. Wendel 
Phillips has twice declined nominations to the national Legis 
lature, on the ground that it is yet of more importance to wa 
the “town meetings,” it is probable that a majority of the 
States will for some time to come send their best men ” 
Congress. All this, however, simply arises from the fact that two 
questions, that of negro equality and of national reconstruction, 
have become the all-absorbing ones in the country, and these, 
because they were compromised and not settled at the com 
stitution of the nation, have been necessarily remitted to ™° 
Federal Government. Under the absolute necessity of dealing 
thoroughly with them, a larger national authority has bee 
assumed, and, as the questions involved are such as mvs 
require a long time for their adjustment, it may be anticipé 
that Washington will be for many years the seat of a mu 
stronger and more active Government than formerly. _ that 

On the other hand, there are not wanting indications 
just in the proportion that these great national problems ne 
be adjusted, the interests of the several States and mo 
the country will resume their importance. Indeed, WT hat 
many of the leaders of public opinion, there exists @ belie sed 
the dangers of the future are much more likely to arise ~~ 
too speedy a return to the old preponderance of local pol”. 

peedy a re prep ” 
than from national centralization. And this apprehense the 
certainly, to some extent, warranted by the result : sity 
recent elections. There is no doubt whatever of the sane 
and of the republicanism of California, for example. 
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diately before the war, and during it, California declared, | regulate their own tariffs and foreign trade. 


by large majorities, against the democracy which was sup- 

ed to be unfriendly to the war for the Union and to the 
emancipation of the negroes. For many years, however, there 
has been a question concerning Sabbath legislation in Cali- 
fornia, upon which the Republican party has been rather 
inclined to take the Puritan view. The State has, however, a 
large population of Germans, who, on this point, are as averse 
as possible from the views of the leading Republicans. The 
Democratic candidates being much more liberal in this par- 
ticular, and also avowing liberal principles on national affairs, 
gained a large German vote, which, on national issues, had 
"been cast solidly against them. By reason of this and some 
other distinctively Californian questions, the State was carried 
by the democracy. The State of Maine was carried by the 
Republicans, but with much diminished majorities, and there 


prominence given in the canvas to the Maine Liquor Law, 
which the Democrats propose to overthrow, a purpose with 
which a large number of Republicans, including the entire 
foreign element, sympathize. 
the loss of the State to the Republicans in 1855, and the 
breaking down of that restriction. The spread of intemperance 
caused a swift reaction, and in 1856 the Republicans swept the 
State. The Maine Liquor Law was restored, and made more 
stringent than before. Just then the shadow of the coming 
national troubles came to repress this local quarrel, and it has 
remained in abeyance until now it has recurred with another 
reaction, which has not, indeed, succeeded in taking the State 
out of the hands of the Republicans, but shows plainly that 
these local questions were only dormant. The two elections 
to which we have referred operated immediately upon the 
Republicans of other States to cause the suppression, as far as 
possible, of all similar local issues in other pending struggles 
wherever they had appeared; but their diminished majorities 
or defeats in elections more recent than, those we have 
examined show that such issues are not to be repressed. 

On the whole, we may conclude that centralization, in a 
country of such extent and variety of interests as the United 
States, isa bugbear. The attempt to direct the intimate affairs 
of California or Kansas by a bureau at Washington would in- 
evitably become almost as much a farce as the attempt of the 
Dukes of Newcastle and Bedford to direct the affairs of American 
colonies one hundred years ago. The sectional contrasts in that 
country, so far as practical interests are concerned, are sharper, 
if anything, than they are in Europe, and they may be safely 
trusted to insure in the long run that there shall be between 
them that equality in competition which can come only of local 
self-government. But there must in a democratic government 
be a continual growth of the perception that local self-direction 
must have for its condition local self-control. It is important 
to remember that the late war in America was, with President 
Lincoln and a majority of those who engaged in it on the 
Federal side, a war in defence of the equality of States and 
sections. Slavery did indeed have much to say of States’ 
rights when the final issue of secession was tried; but when it 
was forcing Northern States to hunt and return its running 
hegroes, or employing the national arms to establish it in Texas 
and Kansas, slavery was really a local interest leaving its own 
place and section and aiming to become the one great national 
object. The amount of central authority exercised by Mr. 
Lincoln adversely to slavery, and inherited by Congress for the 
time, was evoked to confront the greater central control which 
for nearly the whole of the generation preceding impressed the 
forces and revenues of the American nation for the advance- 
ment of the peculiar institution of the South. It is not indeed 
supposable that after the experiences of late years the United 
States will leave its relation to the State Governments as un- 
defined as formerly, and it is highly probable that the struggle 
Concerning the negro will leave in its organic law a new power 


of protecting individual races similar to that contained in the | 


Civil Rights Bill. If that law continues to protect the negroes, 
it will be enlarged to protect other races and grow into the 
Constitution. But when this “centralizing” tendency has 
reached to the extent of a constitutional provision that nowhere 
im any part of the Union shall there be any deprivation of civil 
or political rights on account of race or colour, we believe that 
it will have accomplished its legitimate work and have spent its 
force. With the feeling of national security, and with the disap- 
pearance of the last danger to the integrity of the Union, there 
Will spring fully up the necessity of universal rehabilitation in all 
parts of the country. This will probably inaugurate a reaction 
favourable to the utmost local security and independence. 

ndeed, it is not impossible that in return for the loss of their 
Pet deformity the Southern States may gain the power to 





The North 
fought the war, and now defends its results under the watch- 
word “ equality;” and there is no reason to suppose that when 
those results are secured it will shrink from following out the 
principle in all of its legitimate applications. 








AUSTRIA, 


_ At one time the Hapsburgs rivalled the Bourbons in their 
incapacity for profiting by the lessons of experience. They 
could neither forget nor learn anything. The bitter lessons of 
his calamitous reign have, however, not been thrown away 
upon the present Emperor. He has apparently at last satisfied 


_ himself that the only way to preserve his throne and to avoid 


The Maine Liquor Law caused | 





_ the disruption of his empire is to become in reality, as well as 
ig no doubt whatever that the result is attributable to the | 


in name, a constitutional sovereign. His recent bearing towards 
Hungary gave us every reason to trust the sincerity of the 
vows which were wrung from him by the defeat of Sadowa; 
but we are inclined to regard his conduct in reference to the 
Concordat as a still more unequivocal proof of his good faith. 
The most urgent considerations of a material kind rendered an 
accommodation with Hungary nothing short of a necessity. 
He had exhausted every other means of conciliating or coercing 
the Magyars short of the restoration of their ancient consti- 
tution ; they had resisted with equal firmness his blandish- 
ments and his measures of repression; and he had suffered in 
his conflict with Prussia the fatal consequences of alienating 
the most powerful of the kingdoms which compose his hetero- 
geneous empire. The draught which the Hungarians presented 
to him might be bitter, but he had so obviously no other 
course than to swallow it, that the merit of his concessions 
was largely diminished by the overwhelming character of the 
pressure under which he was placed. The necessity of giving 
his Austrian subjects a genuine and complete constitutional 
Government is, indeed, perhaps as real, but it is by no means 
so obvious. ‘There are ways and means of escape which might 
suggest themselves to a sovereign who is desirous to find 
them ; or, at any rate, there are numerous points on which a 
surrender might be deferred without immediate, although cer- 
tainly not without ultimate, danger. It must be confessed that, 
acting under the enlightened guidance of Baron von Beust, his 
Majesty has hitherto shown no signs of halting or hesitating 
in the path upon which he entered last year. But still there 
were in many quarters misgivings as to the course which he 
might adopt when the Concordat with the Court of Rome came 
under consideration. His personal feelings were known to 
be involved in the matter. The influence of the Royal 
family was certain to be exerted against any infraction of 
the existing arrangement with the Church. In many portions 
of the Austrian empire the people are sincere and devoted, 
not to say bigoted, Catholics; while the influence of the Prime 
Minister on this point was materially weakened by the fact of 
his being a Protestant. Although a large majority of the 
Reichsrath had displayed a firm determination to get rid of 
the obnoxious convention, and to release the intellect and 
the social life of Austria from subjection to ecclesiastical 
influence, the ascendancy of that body was far from being 
thoroughly established, and resistance to its decisions was 
not entirely hopeless. At any rate that seems to have 
been the opinion of the Oatholic archbishops and bishops 
of Austria. Bills having been introduced into the Reich- 
srath for the purpose of depriving the Church of all con- 
trol over education, and of establishing civil marriage, these 
prelates thought fit—contemptuously ignoring the Legis- 
lature—to address the sovereign directly on the subject. We 
have not had the doubtful pleasure of reading this document, 
as none of the correspondents of our contemporaries seem to 
have thought it worth copying, or even abridging ; but we can 
readily believe that it was, as it is described, a violent, lengthy, 
and rambling effusion, more calculated to be read before a 
general council, than to exercise any influence on the practical 
discussions of modern political life. It contained, as we gather, 
only one argument of any decent plausibility—that as the 
Concordat was a treaty with the Court of Rome, it could not 
be abrogated without the consent of his Holiness. The bishops, 
however, no doubt, depended less on the force of their arguments 
than on the amount of influence they could bring to bear on the 
sovereign; and it is clear from the excitement caused by their 
address, that the people were not without fears for the issue. 
On both sides the most strenuous efforts were put forth. The 
clerical party did their best, or their worst, through the various 
channels which a long and intimate connection with the Court, 
the higher aristocracy, and the Royal family have opened to 
them. On the other hand, most of the large towns in 
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Austria, Moravia, and Silesia, sent up petitions against 
the Concordat; and the corporation of Vienna waited 
upon the Emperor personally in order to present an address 
to the same effect. For some days the issue was regarded 
as uncertain, and, in the opinion of those most com- 
petent to judge, the fate of the dynasty trembled in the 
balance. Happily, the decision of the Emperor has in the 
end been just what it ought to be. By referring the address 
of the bishops to his Ministry, he has adopted the only course 
which becomes him as a constitutional sovereign; while in 
communicating this step to the prelates, he has taken the 
opportunity to administer to them a rebuke not less severe 
than well deserved. Churchmen are not quick to detect the 
signs of the times; but even prelates of high degree must 
perceive that times are changed in Austria. Their demands 
are no longer received with obsequious deference, even by the 
sovereign himself, but instead of that they are treated to a bit 
of the Imperial mind in this uncompromising fashion—* I must 
complain that instead of supporting, in accordance with my 
wishes, the earnest endeavours of the Government in Church 
questions, and instead of advancing their most pressing solution 
in a spirit of mutual conciliation, the bishops have preferred to 
increase the difficulties of the task at a time when, as they 
themselves very correctly remark, unity is so necessary to us 
all, and when it is so urgently enjoined upon us not to add 
to the causes of dissension and complaint.” We do not expect 
that the conduct of the bishops will be materially affected by this 
remonstrance. They can hardly be expected to submit without 
a prolonged struggle where they have so long reigned supreme. 
That, however, is a matter of comparatively little importance. 
The one thing which is important is that, in ecclesiastical as 
in political matters, the Emperor is steadfast in the performance 
of those duties which—to use his own words—* I, as a con- 
stitutional ruler, have to perform.” 

This proof of fidelity to his professions on the part of their 
sovereign is not likely to be lost upon the Austrians. Anxious 
as the Liberals and the inhabitants of the large towns are to make 
short work of the Concordat, and to get rid at once of the ecclesi- 
astical fetters under which they have so long groaned, they cannot 
but be sensible that so prompt and decisive a course of proce- 
dure is not unattended with some difficulties. The Tyrolese, the 
peasantry in Galicia, and those in some parts of Bohemia, are still 
completely in the hands of the priesthood; and it will be prudent 
to exhibit some regard to their prejudices, both as to the mode 
of effecting the changes which must be made, and possibly 
also as to the substance of those changes. In the midst of the 
excitement which was caused by the address of the bishops, it 
was proposed that the Reichsrath should at once set the Con- 
cordat aside by a simple resolution; and had the Emperor 
shown any disposition to adopt an unconstitutional course, 
such a step might have been the most expedient, as it would 
no doubt be the most direct, and in some sense the most 
satisfactory, course of procedure. If a collision was in- 
evitable, it could hardly come too soon, or be taken on 
too definite an issue. But as his Majesty has referred 
the matter to his Ministers, and as they have announced 
their intention to lay a scheme before the Reichsrath, 
it can no longer be necessary, and it can hardly be advisable, 
to take so trenchant a step. Passing, as Austria is at 
present, through a transition stage of national and political 
life, it is advisable to avoid as much as possible all violent 
antagonisms between different classes and provinces of the 
empire. Some deference must be paid to the feelings of the 
population, who look up to the Church for guidance in all the 
relations of life, as well as to the feelings of those who wish to 
confine her to the discharge of purely spiritual functions. The 
question is evidently one for a compromise; nor do we despair 
of the possibility of hitting upon some arrangement which may, 
to a considerable extent, meet the wishes of the Viennese on 
the one hand and the Tyrolese on the other. But in order 
that anything of the kind may take place, the Government 
and the Reichsrath must assume the whole management of the 
affair. Ifthe Ministry insist upon waiting the result of nego- 
tiations with Rome—if they put off legislation until they have 
convinced the Papal Government that it is no longer possible to 
maintain their present position—the golden opportunity will 
be lost, and nothing will be left but complete victory for 
one side and complete defeat for the other. We have very 
little doubt with which side victory would rest; but although 
our cordial sympathies are with the opponents of the 
Concordat, we cannot help thinking that it would be better to 
be content with a partial success than to press for a complete 
one, at the risk of creating heartburning and discontent in the 
less intelligent and more backward portions of the empire. 





The truth is that, before the Austrian empire can be released | waive any farther opposition to the establishment of & 





from the bondage in which it is held by the priesthood, the 
people must, as a whole, be raised much above the intellec. 
tual platform which a large portion of them at present occupy 
That is a work that will occupy some time; and while it is going 
on, the political relations between the Church and State must 
to some extent, correspond to those which subsist between the 
clergy and the laity. In their efforts for complete emancipation 
from the control of the Church over education, marriage, and 
other matters embraced in the Concordat, the Austrians wil] 
have the hearty and loyal support of Hungary. In that 
country the Concordat has been ipso facto abolished by the 
restoration of the ancient Constitution ; and there can be no 
doubt that that fact has had no little influence in convincing 
Francis Joseph that it is idle to attempt to maintain in the 
western portion of his dominions a stringent ecclesiastical régime 
which has been swept away in the eastern. Noristhat all. This 
circumstance will tend materially to bring about a sympathy 
between the Liberal party in Austria and the Hungarians, 
Beginning with the discovery that they have common interests in 
relation to the maintenance and advancement of religious free. 
dom, they will end by finding many other objects in which 
they can and will heartily co-operate. It is not improbable 
that the discussions to which the settlement of the ecclesiastica) 
affairs of both countries must give rise will have the happiest 
effect in drawing the best men in each together, and in laying 
the foundation of a real union between the two peoples. But, 
however that may be, it is certain that the Emperor of Austria 
will have no reason to regret that he has resisted the clerical 
blandishments by which it was sought to seduce him once more 
into those paths of arbitrary and unconstitutional government 
which he has pursued so long, and with such disastrous results 
to himself, his family, and his empire. 








THE NONCONFORMISTS AND NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


Tne obstacles which have hitherto hindered the establishment 
of a system of national education are gradually crumbling 
away. The passing of the Reform Act of last session has 
been fatal to the obstruction which lay at the root of the 
difficulties which have so long impeded the progress of popular 
instruction. Up to that time, although the religious denomi- 
nations and a large number of benevolent and far-seeing 
persons took an interest in the subject, the public at large 
regarded it with apathy. Every one did, indeed, admit that it 
would be a good thing if the people were educated; and that 
it would, in the long run, be a dangerous thing to leave 
successive generations to grow up in ignorance and brutality. 
But few felt that the work of education was one of instant and 
urgent importance; that it could not be neglected without 
immediate danger to the State; and that it must, if necessary, 
be carried out with but slight deference to the scruples and the 
crotchets which have for the last twenty or thirty years been 
the subject of so much barren and irritating controversy. 
this is, however, now changed. There is a growing, if not 
already a general, conviction that if the masses are to possess 
supreme political power in the country, their intelligence must 
be developed in some way or other, and that we can no longer 
afford to leave them where they are, in deference to the claims 
or the prejudices either of the Established Church or of the 
various sects of Dissenters. Nor is this all. While the higher 
and the middle classes are justly alarmed at the prospect of 
being governed by an ignorant multitude, the working classes 
are honourably anxious to fit themselves for the discharge of 
the new duties intrusted to them. The educational movement 
has thus derived an immense impetus both from the upper 
and the lower end of the social scale; and within the last few 
weeks we have had more than one significant indication of @ 
considerable change in the opinions of those who have hitherto 
strenuously opposed anything in the shape of a national system. 
Amongst these the body of Congregational Dissenters have 
been especially conspicuous for their resolute resistance to any 
interference by Government in the education of the people. 
They have not only denounced it through their organs in the 
press and in Parliament, but they have given a strong proof 0 
the conscientious character of their objections, by declining to 
receive any assistance for their schools from the Privy Coun¢ 
grants. At last, however, even these sturdy “ voluntaries ” have 
been compelled to give way. On becoming a candidate for the 
representation of Bradford, Mr. Miall, who is undoubtedly one 
of their most eminent members, frankly announced that while 
he retained his former opinions, he found it in vain to straggle 
with the tide of national feeling and opinion; that he shoul 
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system of popular edacation supported by the State; and 


that he should devote his efforts in future to so shaping 
the practical measures which are intended to give effect to the 
will of the people in this matter, as will in his view secure the 
largest amouut of good with the least amount of evil. The 
course taken by Mr. Miall has since been endorsed by Mr. 
Edward Baines, M.P., and by the majority of the ministers and 
laymen present at a meeting of the Congregational Union 
recently held at Manchester. In the course of a paper read at 
this meeting by the honourable member for Leeds—a paper, 
let us add, most creditable to him, when we consider the part 
he has taken in past controversies on this subject—he candidly 
admitted that, in spite of all its defects, our present mixed 
system of voluntary action and State aid has done much to pro- 
mote the education of the people; that the state and progress of 
education in purely voluntary schools during the last twenty 
years has been far from satisfactory; and that public opinion 
js running with an irresistible current in the very opposite direc- 
tion to that in which the Nonconformists have endeavoured to 
guide it. Like Mr. Miall, Mr. Baines therefore advises his 
co-religionists to yield to the tendency which they are power- 
less to resist, and to confine their efforts to eliminating 
from the national system of education any elements which may 
be inconsistent with the broad principles of religious liberty and 
equality. His counsel was cordially approved by men so eminent 
in the denomination to which they belong as Mr. S. Morley and 
the Rev. Dr. Vaughan; and although two or three well-known 
ministers hoisted the flag of “no surrender,” and deprecated 
any concession to the demands of the age, the sense of the 
meeting was decidedly adverse to the party of resistance 
and in favour of the party of conciliation. We may safely 
assume that the Congregationalists will no longer oppose 
national education as a united and organized body ; and their 
abandonment of the field will no doubt be imitated by the few 
and comparatively unimportant sects which still refuse to admit 
that the education of the people is a matter with which the 
State may legitimately concern itself. 

The ground is thus in a great measure cleared for the delibera- 
tions of the Reformed Parliament. We shall not have to fight 
over again the battle of 1846. We shall not have to show that 
the nation has a right to prevent the growth of ignorance, vice, 
and crime, as well as to act as.the policeman or the hangman. 
The controversy will be removed from the high, abstract ground 
on which it was formerly placed; and the only question—a most 
important and difficult one, we admit—to be decided will be as 
to the best practical mode of bringing the blessings of education 
home to the rising generation. On this point there is still as 
much difference of opinion amongst the Congregationalists as 
amongst those outside that body who have turned their atten- 
tion to the subject. Mr. Baines, Mr. Morley, and those who 
concur with them, are in favour of retaining, with some modi- 
fications, the present system as administered by the Privy 
Council. They cling to denominational education, although 
they repel any interference on the part of the State, with reli- 
gious instruction, and even deny its right to insist upon such 
instruction being given atall. They are willing that national 
education should be assisted out of the public funds; but 
they are nevertheless desirous that it should in the main 
depend upon voluntary efforts and subscriptions. In accord- 
ance with these views they would adopt a suggestion of the 
Royal Commission of 1858, who recommended that, in addition 
to all schools already assisted, public grants shall be given to 
any school which shall have been registered at the office of the 
Privy Council as an elementary school for the education of the 
poor, and which shall be certified by the inspector to be healthy 
and properly drained and ventilated, and supplied with offices ; 
and of which the principal school-room shall contain at least 
eight square feet of superficial area for each child in aver- 
age daily attendance. Schools of the latter class would 
be subject to inspection only so far as relates to the 
secular instruction given therein; and Mr. Baines not only 
assures us that the adoption of such a provision would recon- 
cile the Nonconformists to the existing system, but expresses 
his opinion that it would lead to the establishment of a con- 
siderable number of new schools. He would not, however, stop 
there, but would, moreover, assent to the Bill introduced by 
Mr. Bruce into the House of Commons during the last session, 
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which proposes that the ratepayers of a borough or parish, if | 
they express their deliberate wish by a large majority, should | 
© empowered to aid or even to establish schools by public | 


rates. These are undoubtedly large concessions on the part of 
those who have hitherto insisted that the education of the 
People should depend solely upon their own voluntary efforts ; 
nor do we entertain any doubt that such a modification and 
extension of the existing system as Mr. Bruce has sketched out 





would be attended with the most beneficial results. Bat, on 
the other hand, we are equally convinced that it would not 
meet the wants of the age, or the demands of the working 
classes ; and that it would not amount to a permanent settle- 
ment of the question. A system under which schools in which 
the State undertakes to see that some religious education is 
given, are combined with schools of a purely secular character, 
so far as the State is concerned, and in which both these 
classes of schools of a partially voluntary character are sup- 
plemented here and there by others, supported out of the 
rates, and managed by parochial or municipal bodies, 
would not only be singularly complicated and cumbrous, 
but would involve a very wasteful expenditure of public 
money. We should still have more schools than are 
needed in one place, and fewer than are required in 
another. We should have one school assisted by Government 
money competing with another school similarly aided; and 
after all, lavish as our expenditure would be, we should not 
reach a large portion of the classes which it is most desirable 
to influence. It is an unfortunate thing that the working- 
classes are to so great an extent unconnected with the religious 
denominations and churches of the country ; but so long as that 
continues to be the case, it is certain that they will stand aloof 
from schools connected with these bodies. And although no 
doubt, under the Bill of Mr. Bruce, the ratepayers would be 
authorized to establish schools, it is tolerably certain that the 
power given by a purely permissive Bill would only be exer- 
cised in a few places in which the labouring population had an 
immensely preponderant influence. In other places, the work- 
ing classes would still be left in a great measure dependent 
upon the voluntary action of the benevolent and philanthropic; 
education would still be offered to them, not as the common 
right of a citizen, but as an eleemosynary boon; they would 
still feel themselves placed in regard to it in a less independent 
position than the working classes in the United States and in 
Prussia; and we very much mistake the tendency of opinion 
amongst them, if they would long rest satisfied with such an 
arrangement. For these reasons, it seems to us that the other 
section of the Nonconformist body, of which Mr. Miall and 
Dr. Vaughan may be taken as the representatives, are right in 
contending that the time has come for boldly recasting the 
whole of our educational system; for largely diminishing, if 
not altogether abolishing, its denominational character, and 
for rendering it completely independent of the precarious ebb 
and flow of voluntary contributions. From peculiar circum- 
stances, to which we need not advert, there is a cry in Ireland 
for denominational. education; but the general current of 
opinion on the continent of Europe, in America, and amongst 
our own working classes, is in favour, to use the words of Dr. 
Vaughan, of “ taking the parsons out of the school or leaving 
them there with just so much influence as they are entitled 
to as educated Christian men belonging to the general com- 
munity.” 

On another branch of the subject, the changed attitude of 
the leaders of the Congregationalist body is not less satisfactory 
and encouraging. Although they are not prepared to render 
education directly compulsory, they are now willing to carry in- 
direct compulsion toa very considerable extent, by applying the 
principle of the Factory Acts to other trades and to agriculture, 
so as both to protect the health of the children and to prolong 
the period of their education. No doubt that would have been 
the most beneficial effect, so far as relates to children who are 
engaged in any employment. But it would still leave untouched 
all children below the age at which they can be sent to work, 
and all the idle street Arabs of our large towns. Experience 
has too sadly proved that no provision of educational machinery 
will reach these, unless we can absolately force them into the 
schools. If any proof of a thing so notorious were needed, it 
would be supplied by the fact that the Manchester Education 
Aid Society are never able to obtain the attendance of 
more than one half of the children to whom they give 
school orders. We quite admit that the public mind is 
hardly yet prepared to intrust the State with the power of 
taking the child out of the bands of the parents and 
sending it to school. But it is impossible not seo that this 
idea is already much less unfavourably regarded than it used 
to be. When Parliament is felt to be really the representation 
of the whole people; and when we obtain, as wo anticipate 
that we shall, a system of primary education of a thoroughly 
national character, we cannot help thinking that little reluctance 
will be felt in adopting the only measure which can result in 
giving us a completely instructed population. In the mean 
time it is a great thing to have the hearty support of a body 
like the Congregational Dissenters in those preliminary mea- 
sures for which the time is ripe. Nor can we express too 
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strongly the gratification we have derived from the candid, 
manly, and patriotic course which the leading members of that 


sect have just adopted. 





——————— 


MOB LAW IN CHURCH. 


We presume there is no one, whether Ritualist or anti- 
Ritualist, who would like to see in our churches a repetition 
of the scenes which a few years ago converted St. George’s-in- 
the-East into a weekly pandemonium. No prize-fight or 
public execution could bring together a more choice collection 
of ruffians than divine service as it was celebrated by the Rev. 
Bryan King. In the name of the Bible, the walls of St. 
George’s resounded every Sunday with a din and a discord 
like what we might expect if Bedlam was let loose. Profane 
songs were yelled amidst the uproar, and words both blas- 
phemous and filthy were enlisted, or enlisted themselves, in 
defence of English Protestantism as it had been handed down 
to us by the fathers of the Reformation. Men whose passions 
are violently engaged in any cause are apt not to be nice as to 
the means by which success is to be gained; and it was a 
triumph to many when Mr. King, after a long and, it must be 
admitted, a courageous stand against the rioters—though cer- 
tainly not a wise one—was driven out of the parish. But, not 
to speak of the indecorous means by which the victory was 
gained, it may be doubted whether it was not one of those 
victories whose frequent repetition would be disastrous. If it 
checked Ritualism at the East end of London, it had no effect 
in repressing it elsewhere; and it must have grieved the minds 
of men who are led by their reason and not by their passions 
that any form of religion should have had for an ally the un- 
mitigated scoundrelism which held weekly riot in St. George’s 
till Mr. King was superseded. But we seem to be on the eve of 
similar disturbanceselsewhere, and St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, 
is the battle-ground on which the anti-Ritualists appear deter- 
mined to try conclusions with their adversaries. Last Sunday 
a mob of some thousands assembled round the church, and 
after the service was over, raised “a desperate howl,” hooting 
and hissing as the congregation left, and were only pre- 
vented by the police from doing violence to certain parishioners 
who seem to have rendered themselves in some way obnoxious. 
“On a sudden,” says a report of this affair, “a signal was 
given for the rioters to proceed to the house of Mr. Brett, the 
churchwarden, on Newington-green. There they went in a 
body, there, however, again to find the police, who had 
arrived at the same place by a shorter route. They were 
driven within the inclosure, when some of them made indigna- 
tion speeches, others let off fire-works, while others indulged in 
coarse and brutal jests.” This was the latest act of a move- 
ment which appears to have been got up in order to put a stop 
to the Ritualistic practices of St. Matthias, not by process of 
law, but by an interruption of the services. It arose from the 
failure of an attempt to convict Mr. Brett and Mr. Porter, the 
churchwardens of St. Matthias, of an assault on a man named 
Fenn. 





has been organized for putting down Ritualism in Stoke New- 
ington, but we get an occasional glimpse of it. 
the 22nd ult., John James Fenn, a boot and shoe maker, and 


Charles Langston, a leather agent, went to the eleven o’clock | 


service at St. Matthias. Fenn is not a member of the Church 
of England, nor was he on the morning of the 22nd an anti- 
Ritualist. Though he called himself, when before the magistrate, 
a Congregationalist, we should rather think that he is a 
Christian unattached, revolving in a sphere of his own, 
for he admitted that though he had heard of the practices of 
Ritualism he had never seen them, and therefore could not say 
whether he approved of them or not. However, on the Sunday 
in question he went to St. Matthias, as he says, “out of 
curiosity, and not to worship.” That does not, however, 
appear to have been Mr. Langston’s view in going there. He 
had for nine months been “an occasional worshipper.” But 
even on these occasions he only worshipped to a certain extent. 
For example, he says that he never joined in the Eucharistic 
service, nor “ in that part of the service in which the men who 
are dressed like beefeaters turn their backs.” On the con- 
trary, when they turned their backs he turned his. Again, 
“T have stood,” he says, “ part of the service when the rest of 
the congregation knelt, and I have sat when the others stood.” 
These protests did not pass unnoticed. He says that both 
Outside and inside he has been remonstrated with for his con- 
duct in the church, and on the Sunday in question, Mr. Brett, 
in offering him a seat on the men’s side, made the remark, 
“You can play your tomfoolery there.” On one occasion he 





The evidence which was brought forward in this case | 
does not throw all the light we could wish upon the plan that | 


On Sunday, | 


—<—<—— 
turned his back when the Nicene Creed was being sung, a 

: : ; » and 
speaking of the service generally, he characterized it as a pan. 
tomime performance. It is also clear, from his own admissions 
that he has contemplated a combined effort to put an end to 
the pantomime. We gather as much from his words: «] sa 
that if people would only agitate they would put a stop to 
these idolatrous services;” and the sort of combination he 
wishes is evident from his invitation to his friends to come ty 
St. Matthias, and his reply to the question, “ Do you intend 
continue it ? ”—“ Sunday by Sunday.” 

Mr. Langston was clearly determined to pick a quarrel with 
the congregation, or the churchwardens, or the clergy, or with 
some backer of the Ritualistic practices. He refused the seat 
Mr. Brett offered him, and went and took one on the side 
devoted only to women, taking Mr. Fenn along with him. «] 
seated myself quietly,” he says, “when churchwarden Porter 
accompanied by a great many of the congregation, some of 
whom clambered over the seats, threatened me, and said, ‘ Get 
out of that.’ I said, ‘I am perfectly quiet. I will not go 
voluntarily ; if you put me out you will do so at your peril’ 
Some of the congregation then said, ‘If Mr. Porter will give us 
authority, we will remove you.’ Mr. Porter, in a loud voice, 
said, ‘Remove him.’ He and another then took hold of me by 
the arm and shoved me. I said, ‘That will do; that will be 
enough to establish an assault; I shall not retaliate.”’” The 
congregation, however, were not disposed to consider that 
“ enough ; ” and as ill-luck would have it, poor Mr. Fenn, who 
had come only to study the practices of Ritualism, not to pro- 
test against them, received from some one or other much of the 
ill-treatment which was possibly intended for Langston. It is 
true that in the morning he had been warned not to come to 
the church by a gentleman who said he would “ punch his 
head ” if he did; and he says that he replied, “I should like 
to see the man who could punch my head.” If Langston’s 
evidence is true, Mr. Fenn’s wish was abundantly gratified. 
“ Several struck him in a savage manner. He was knocked 
down, and fell between the seats. He frequently said 
‘Let me go; I have done nothing,’ and remonstrated, 
but without violence.” Mr. Fenn’s own account of the matter 
bears out this statement. He says that the congregation, 
headed by Mr. Porter, dragged him off the seat, and that when 
he remonstrated, saying that he was an Englishman, and that 
if they would let him go, he would leave quietly, they closed 
upon him, and began to push him. “I was knocked down 
under the seat in the aisle. I was on the ground unconscions. 
A gentleman took me by the collar and lifted me. They con- 
tinued to push and drive me, and thrust me out of the door.” 
Even there the Civis Romanus sum proved of no use to him. 
“ Outside, in trying to make my escape from the churchyard, ! 
was met by I presume another portion of the congregation. It 
was a mob, but I did not see where they came from. They 
were standing at the left-hand gate. I should say there were 
fifty of them, and they caught hold of me—a number of those 
persons commenced a second attack upon me. I cannot say 
who the persons were, I was so hustled and knocked about. I 
received three blows, two severe blows on the head. Had it 
not been for a friend on the outside pushing the gate open, I 
should have been crushed.” Perhaps it would be right to take 
the evidence for the complainant in this case cwm grano salis. 
One of the witnesses, who shared the fate of Langston and 
Fenn, makes the almost incredible statement, that the sides of 
his shoes were burst by the force that was used in turning 
him out. We hope it was not Fenn who made them, at 
Langston who supplied the leather. But the fact remains, 
that these three men were violently ejected, and that 
first the church, and then the house of one of the churchwardens, 
had to be guarded by a strong body of police last Sunday. Thas 
both Ritualists and anti-Ritaalists have begun badly at St. 
Matthias’s. In whatever way the differences which at present 
are working so much discord in the Church of England are to 
be settled, it must not be by conduct on either side calculate 
to lead to a breach of the peace. A place of public worship 8 
not a fitting arena, first to provoke, and then to establish, 4 
case of assault; and the Ritualists, on their part, may depen 
upon it that if they introduce punching of people's heads into 
their ceremonial, their Protestant fellow-churchmen will no 
find it difficult to meet that practice by the effective pro- 
cess of retaliation, if by no other. They should beware how 
they set the example of mob-law in their churches. <4 
could as rightfully have kept Mr. Langston from entering ‘a 
church as they could tarn him out. If they must turn “4 
out, they might have done so without converting a duty ™® " 
an outrage. The Ritualists should remember that their a 
is essentially one of aggression, and that very slight provocatio 


| will suffice to rouse into dangerous activity the deep-r° 
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resentment with which their innovations are regarded. We 
should deplore such a result, more especially as it would be 
certain to attract to the popular side the offscourings of 
humanity which are to be found in every community. But in 
that event they will have little right to complain that ruffians 
have acted like ruffians when gentlemen have set them the 


example. 








THE JUDICIAL STATISTICS, 1866. 


Some time ago the Rev. Canon Girdlestone was the means 
of founding a society called “The Agricultural and General 
Labour Registration Institution,” for the purpose of making 
known to agricultural labourers, chiefly, the rate of wages in 
different parts of the country, with a view to draw labour away 
from those parts in which it was in excess of the demand for it, 
and attract it to other parts where a sufficient number of 
labourers was not to be had. Canon Girdlestone saw in his 
own parish men with families trying to live on wages hardly 
sufficient for an unmarried labourer, while in some remote part 
of the country there were not hands enough to do the work 
required of them. Such a disparity is not unfrequent. Our 
Australian colonies are now again crying out to us for some of 
“those men to-day that do no work in England ;” and Victoria 
alone declares herself ready and willing to take at the rate of 
seventy thousand per annum off our hands for several years 
to come if we will send them to her. From this to Mel- 
bourne is a long journey. But from the most northern 
to the most southern point of England, and from its fur- 
thest east to its furthest west, a few hours will suffice for 
the journey and a few shillings for the fare. The labourer, 
if there is some one to direct him, and, if need be, to 
give him a helping hand, can leave a county where 
wages are seven shillings a week, and take his labour to 
some other county where he will earn twelve. Perhaps the 
ultimate effect of an agency which will enable him to do this 
will be to lower the rate of wages where it is high; but it will 
at the same time raise it where it is low. But this is only 
part of the work which Canon Girdlestone’s Institution can 
perform if it chooses to undertake it. We have two things to 
do with regard to the agricultural population before we can 
say that we have discharged our duty towards them. We 
must provide them with schools for the education of their 
children, and we must provide them with the means of using 
those schools. The complaint has been loud and bitter that 
the public money devoted annually to the purposes of educating 
the poor has been so distributed that its fertilizing influence 
has been least felt when it has been most needed. This, 
however, is matter which can be rectified by a re-revised 
code. We cannot so easily deal with the reluctance of parents 
to occupy for the purposes of education any portion of their 
children’s time which can be turned to more immediate profit. 
As soon as a farm labourer’s child can perform any sort of 
profitable work he is put to it. The first duty of the offspring 
of the poor everywhere is to pay their own way. And this is 
one reason why the bucolic intellect is so far below the intellect 
that has had the benefit of being brought up in a town. 
Tabour is more wealthy in the town than in the fields; the 
opportunities of education are therefore more numerous and 
more easily utilized; and where these advantages are most 
conspicuous, as in the cotton districts, there is a corresponding 
aig from crime, as the Judicial Statistics for last year 
show, 

It would be of little use to discuss the question whether, as 

as been urged, it is ignorance and neglect, rather than poverty, 
Which is the parent of crime. Ignorance and neglect are the 
tesult of poverty, and we cannot hope to get rid of the former 
till we devise means for getting rid of the latter. It was 

Cause the cotton districts had enjoyed a period of wealth that 





they were able to develop that natural intelligence which | 


longed not more specially to them than to all other English- 
men, and to exhibit the calmness and self-possession under an 
"unparalleled disaster, which in the history of their country will 
never be forgotten. Other causes, no doubt, contributed to the 
eficiency with which they turned this advantage to account; 
ut without it they would neither have preserved their self- 
Tespect and the respect of their fellow-countrymen during the 
cotton famine, nor would they, in the judicial statistics of last 
year hold the honourable place they do. To this day profes- 
“onal crime is far more rare amongst them than in the agri- 
cultural districts, where the temptations are necessarily fewer 
than they are in towns. And though it seems clear that what 
We call our criminal classes are to be found principally in the 
towns, we have not the means of ascertaining to what extent 
“it ranks have been recruited from the poverty-stricken homes | 





of the agricultural classes. We know, however, that crime and 
ignorance have a natural connection. An immense percentage 
of our criminals are unable to read or write; and our own 
experience at home fully bears out that of Continental nations, 
who have found that if the money spent on prisons were spent on 
schools, a large proportion of those who are now thieves would 
be honest men. But Continental nations have facilities in this 
matter which we have not. More or less, the parental system 
of government prevails everywhere abroad. In England the 
“rough” seems to think that it is his privilege as a Briton to 
be a “rough ” if he likes; and that it would be an interference 
with his free born rights to civilize him against his will. For 
this reason things have, in a great measure, been left to right 
themselves, with the usual result, namely, that they have not 
righted themselves. In freedom from crime France is immeasur- 
ably our superior; and there, as well as in Germany and Switzer- 
land, it has been found that money spent upon the education 
of the people is money diverted from the punishment of dis- 
honest men to the building up of honest ones. We confess 
that we should feel strongly inclined to consent to a system of 
compulsory education as far as it might be found to be prac- 
ticable. But when we place before us a labourer earning ten 
shillings a week, and having to support himself, a wife, and 
several children on that pittance, does it not seem somewhat 
hard to deny him the right of utilizing his offspring so that 
they shall contribute to their own support? 

We are told that last year there was about half a million of 
detected crimes. Of the persons charged with them upwards of 
200,000 are described in the judicial statistics as having pre- 
viously borne a good character, while 175,000 were described as 
of “ characters unknown.” We cannot, therefore, include these 
amongst “ the criminal classes,” who, according to the judicial 
statistics, amount in round numbers to 141,000. This is, of 
course, the most dangerous phase of crime. Including offences 
against person and property, it would appear that while we have 
half a million of offenders, there is something more than 4 
fourth of that number who are professional offenders. All the 
evidence we have had upon this subject assures us that the 
lives which such persons lead are by no means enviable ones. 
To-day’s affluence is followed by to-morrow’s destitution ; and, 
of course, the misery of living always in dread of the police 
must be a great drawback even on the most festive hours of a 
professional criminal. Now, cannot something be done, by a 
well-directed effort, to counteract the stern law of supply and 
demand, or at least so to modify it that men who are willing 
to be honest shall have a fair chance of being so? We think 
that if the effort were seriously made, it would not prove to be 
so very difficult. But it is certain that it will be a great re- 
proach to us if, while other countries have within a few years 
materially lessened the number of their criminals, we shall not 
be able to show a similar progress. What is wanted, in order 
that we may do so, is a more earnest endeavour on the part of 
the rich to tax their brains, their hearts, and their purses, if 
need be, to help on the work of education, and to do whatever 
can be wisely done to provide employment for those who are in 
want of it. 








KNIFE-BOARD LEADERS. 


Every man must have his newspaper; and the City clerk is 
more orless a man. He is as much entitled to expect that his 
pennyworth of police-reports, advertisements, and learned essays 
on sewage or the Divorce Court, shall in every way be suited to 
his literary palate, as he is to demand that his shoes shall not 
be unbearable misfits, or that his hat shall not rest upon his 
shoulders. Now the City clerk has his special likings. He is 
fond of much denunciation, of thrilling scandals, of smart 
writing, of Lempritre. A brilliant saying culled from the 
morning’s leader will enliven the dull solitude of his office, and 
throw a thin glamour of idealism over his tea-warrants, bills 
of lading, and similar documents. Above all, the writing which 
most commends itself to him is that which requires no reflec- 
tion; simply for the reason that he reads his paper on the 
roof of an omnibus, and feels unable to follow out a chain of 
argument even if he were inclined to do 80. How could he 
be expected to read Mr. Buckle, or follow Mr. Mill, or under- 
stand Mr. Browning on the top of a rumbling vehicle, with a 
pair of elbows jammed into bis ribs, and rain dripping over an 
unsteady umbrella upon his knees? His literary breakfast 
must be of other material, and his favourite paper supplies 
that material with a marvellous skill. In fact, to enjoy the 
essays which every morning adorn the pages of the journal 
which has the largest classical education in the world, one 
must seat oneself on the knife-board of an omnibus, It is 
then you feel the delicious freedom of being jolted from one 
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sentence into another without having to turn back to catch 
the thread of the story. You begin or end anywhere; and 
although you find about thirty metaphors in an article, no one 
of these metaphors permits the confusion which might arise from 
its being carried through two consecutive sentences. The trans- 
formation-scenes are rapid, and independent of each other. 
A subject, once it is laid hold of by this morning magician, is 
made to vanish and reappear in as many metamorphoses as 
distinguish an evening with Mr. Maccabe. Doubtless there 
are a number of pet costumes which are too often used. It is 
surprising to « bserve how frequently the heroes of our contem- 
porary’s tale become Guy Fawkes. Don Quixote has been 
rubbed threadbare. The Gracchi are favourite impersonations. 
Timon is much beloved; and Coriolanus is always welcomed. 
Frequently, indeed, several of these characters appear on the 
same morning, in conjunction with six or eight Homeric or 
Virgilian worthies; and we scarcely ever remember a man 
having been turned into our contemporary’s mangle without 
coming out, sooner or later, as Actwon. 

What, for instance, could be less shamefully prosaic than the 
statement that two or three unfortunate women had been in 
the habit of frequenting the Great Park at Windsor, and had 
passed successive nights there? But this bare and literal 
statement would have passed unnoticed by the City clerk had 
not his literary instructor taken it in hand, and proceeded to 
deck it with those changing coloured garments of which we 
have spoken. [First these women appear as “persons appa- 
rently civilized,” who have reverted to “a state of nature.” 
The natural condition of woman, therefore, is to sleep out at 
nights, to wash her dirty rags in a pond, and to subsist on 
scraps of provisions smuggled to her by some soldier from the 
neighbouring barracks. But our philosopher, probably feeling 
himself on dangerous ground, seeks refuge in his congenial 
classics. The unfortunates now come up as “ disorderly 
Dryads ;” and we learn with satisfaction that it was the custom 
of the Dryads to use as substitutes for combs “ small pieces of 
wood or lucifer-matches.” In a state of nature there could 
clearly be no combs made of lucifer matches ; but who knows 
to what a pitch of civilization the Dryads may have obtained. 
Their next transformation is into “female Fauns;” and then 
we are told that “thus did the Hamadryads lead a free and 
joyous life, paying neither rent nor taxes, and gambolling about 
the verdant glades of Windsor Park in a pastoral and Arcadian 
but not very decent manner.” Must not the clerk be delighted 
with the skill of this conjuror, who is able to produce such a 
picture out of nothing? To bake a pudding in the crown of 
one’s hat is an insignificant feat compared with the calling up 
of such a scene from the dismal depths of the Windsor police- 
court. But our necromancer dare not pursue his simile 
further, for the jolting of the omnibus must be attended to. He 
therefore falls back upon the inevitable Actwon, who has so 
often rescued him from similar dangerous positions. “ True 
opposites to Diana were they ; for they rather invited Actazon to 
assist at their ablutions than repelled him.” Actzon has helped 
him on so far; although the difficulty might, we think, have 
been got over without such a marked grammatical stumble. 
The “opposites to Diana” now appear as “ Wood Nymphs,” 
and in that character “ promise to enter a reformatory asylum.” 
Have we got rid of them? By no means. Our instructor 
must needs point a moral; and as he feels that modern morality 
would not apply to fauns, dryads, wood nymphs, and “ the 
opposites to Diana,” he boldly and cruelly plunges these women 
into “a state of mid-African savagery.” He laments this 
relapse from Christian civilization, and touchingly points out 
that the women were presumably Christians, for they “ had 
Christian names and surnames; their births must have been 
registered; they may have been baptized, sent to day and 
Sunday-schools, passed through the mill of the sempstresses’ 
workroom or of domestic service. Such are the necessary 
qualifications of a Christian; and yet, after all, these women 
have turned out mere fauns and wood nymphs. Oar philosopher 
proceeds to treat these wretched women shamefully. Having 
tossed them up and through the realms of Greek fiction, he 
sets to work to trail them in the mire of modern reality. He 
drags in “ the brawling creatures who flaunt about Wapping,” 
the “gangs of female sutlers and marauders who followed 
the Peninsular army,” and finally asks, in pathetic remon- 
strance, “ who on earth would have expected to find the 
she-savages in Windsor Great Park, under the very shadow, 
almost, of Windsor’s antique keep ”’—in the “ green, pleasant, 
patrician park, with its herds of innocent deer, its crowds of 
foreign tourists and English holiday-makers?” Who, indeed! 
But our contemplative clerk has by this time almost reached 
the Bank: it is necessary to give a raison d’étre for the article, 
by adding some brief wailing peroration, or some counsel to 





—— 
the police authorities. The immensity of his subject, however 
has overcome our instructor. “And what next can be gyno. 
gested?” he asks. “To suggest anything is but to pick . 
a pebble on the shore of a great undiscovered ocean.” Melan. 
choly thought! Fortunately he does not pick up the pebble 
or his reader might have been treated to another column of 
that pyrotechnic writing which blinds and bewilders, yytij 
the poor clerk is like to tumble off the knife-board into the 
gutter. 

Returning home in the evening, the gentle youth may be 
induced to read the next leader, which, as it happens, is a 
defence of the English drama. “The French Société des Gens 
de Lettres,” says this writer, “if we may judge from the 
memorial which they presented some time since to the British 
Government, seem to be under the impression that the London 
theatres depend wholly for their existence on the fraudulent 
appropriation of French dramas.” This, as our readers are 
aware, is a gross scandal. An English manager would not 
permit an adapted play to come near his premises. The dra- 
matic genius of England would scorn to be indebted for sugges. 
tions to the catch-penny pieces of the Parisian theatres. For, 
as our author proceeds to show, French plays are so very 
immoral, and English audiences are so very virtuous that the 
unholy trade would be worthless. French comedies and farces 
are far too loose to “ suit audiences who believe in the existence 
of the domestic virtues, and who, corrupted by ‘ sensationalism’ 
as they are falsely said to be, are always roused to enthusiasm 
by sentimental and moralistic outbursts.” A moralistic out- 
burst is defined in the next sentence. ‘“ And it might, perhaps, 
be an evil day for the English stage when allusions to the sane- 
tity of home and denunciations of outrage to women should 
cease to ‘ bring the gallery down.’” The English, as we lear 
from our informant, have a horror of double entendre. “We 
like humour; but we have a wholesome distaste for witty wicked- 
ness. We like fun; but we have an objection to dirt.” Is 
not the inference obvious? Modern English farces being full 
of humour and fun, why should we look to purveying French 
dirt? Our readers will, perhaps, remember the delighted 
enthusiasm with which certain audiences in Yokohama welcomed 
the production of a piece called “The Magic Toy;” doubtless 
such a farce might be relished in France, but here in England 
we should hiss it from the stage. Finally, observes our mentor, 
the trouble taken to smvothe down French pieces in order to 
suit English taste is labour thrownaway. The same ingennity 
and skill expended on original work would produce “ pieces 
infinitely superior to the ‘adaptations,’” which, after all, 
one does occasionally see on the English stage. But, then, 
theatrical managers are so blind to native genius. London, 
as we know, teems with dramatic authors of the most striking 
ability, and yet they sit disconsolate in Fleet-street taverns, and 
bewail the decadence of popular taste. Why do they not take 
to the writing of leaders ? 








THE VISITORS’-BOOK AT OUR SWISS INN. 


Most excellent is that practice of keeping a visitors’-book in 
the salon of our inn. How welcome, on a wet day, when every- 
thing in the shape of literature is exhausted! There is nothing 
to look at. The English girl sitting in the window has go 
the second volume of the Tauchnitz edition of the “ Daisy 
Chain,” dropped here by some former voyager! There are two 
odd numbers of the Sunday at Home of the year before 
last, the Saturday Review for one of the weeks in July, a0 
volume of Schiller’s works, and one of the Ueber Land w 
Meer, an illustrated paper, which has been secured about a” 
hour and a half ago by a bride and bridegroom from Strasburg, 
who are making love over the pictures; so we hail with Joy the 
visitors’-book—the Fremdenbuch—in which you are pray 
to enter your name, your name of baptism, your condition, 
your domicile, the place from which you came last, and the 
place to which you are going. Turn back a few pages 9? 
the name of some friend is sure to strike the eye. We may 
learn the destination of some one whom we wish to meet, rn 
the track of some one whom we are glad to be able to gic A 
A few more pages back we may find our own name—the rele 
of some former excursion—what has become of the friends ¥ ; 
formed our party ? or of him who was our éole companion’ 
Sometimes there comes a cloud of sad thoughts over ‘ 
in reading that old list of names. Well, let us take : 
Fremdenbuch on its brighter side! Run down 4 pats 
column, and we are reminded of men and womenD whom ast 
met; types of the tourists who passed us on our route, who sm 
by us at the table d’héte. What is this name which pat” 
in a sort of triumphal procession all across the page? Gene 
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Elijah P. Tibbetts and lady, United States of America, Miss 
Yerlina Tibbetts, Miss Camelia Tibbetts, and Thaddeus S. 
Rhodes. How well we recall the party! Travelling on the 
faith of “ Harper's Guide,” which lays down a route from New 
York through all the cities and sights of Europe, and most of 
the places of interest in Asia and Africa, for a twelvemonth’s 
tour. The Tibbetts’s were conspicuous at railway stations 
by those enormous boxes, dome-shaped, and covered with 
canvas, boldly lettered in black with the General’s name and 
the irrepressible U.S.A. after it. Those boxes contained 
the vestments of the “ Lady” and of Zerlina and Camelia ; 
and the General had to pay about twenty-five francs for extra 
luggage, an impost which it is but fair to say he accepted as 
one of the necessities of the journey, which he always calls the 
“yout.” Indeed, if by no other characteristics, tourists from 
‘U.S.A. can, at any rate, be detected by a certain national pro- 
punciation of sundry Swiss names, and one of the most certain 
of these shibboleths is Chamounix, which they insist‘on rendering 
“Chamooney ;” while the Spliigen Pass into Italy is always 


sounded as if the g was a j. However, the General and his | 


family are very good company, and as communicative as they 
are inquisitive, and you learn that they are going over the 
Splujen to Chiavenna, or, as the General calls it, “ Cavvianna,” 
from whence they will proceed to Rome, and leave the ladies 
there, while the father and Thaddeus Rhodes will go to a 
country they describe as “ Palesteen.” 

On the same page comes a list of six names of Germans— 
in fact, a party of students ; very vivacious and very happy, if 
not scrupulously clean. Six pipes and six shallow knapsacks 
covered with cowhair are among our memories of them; and 
their real interest in the scenery, in the wild flowers, and in 
the geology of the country, more than atones for their Volks- 
lieder, which they roared forth with infinite gusto till 1 a.m. 
under our bedroom. But doubtless they were in no hurry for 
bed, for these parties of students put up with the most limited 
accommodation, and go to bed in gangs. Whether there is 
any brisk competition in the morning for the use of the small 
ewer and basin, we should not wish to say. 

Next to them comes a familiar name, which, though written 
unoflicially, we recognise as that of the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Barset-—not Dr. Proudie, but his successor. It is even so. 
And that great man without gaiters or apron or shovel-hat 
was enjoying himself as genially as the meanest curate, not 
disdaining, as we remember, to walk very pluckily over a pass 
in torrents of rain, and to submit to an almost pagan deshabille 
while the vestments were drying. May the well-earned benefits 
of that trip support him through all diocesan work, through 
next session, and through all committees to which he belongs, 
till next year’s Alpine season ! 

What comes next? “Mrs. Peak and Miss Pass, from the 
Jaungfran to the Matterhorn;” and then follows :—* We 
ascended the Jungfrau with great ease yesterday, having left 
this hotel the day before, and passed the night on a s¢rac. The 
glacier was much crevassed, and the snow soft and deep; but 
we were back in time for table d’hédte, and should have arrived 
an hour sooner had not Peter Tiirgi’s ice-axe broken on the 
descent. We shall spend Sunday on the Matterhorn.” We 
have to plead guilty to only a little exaggeration in our sketch 
of this type, and which is to our mind a very awful phenomenon. 
It is right to say that Mr. Peak is in existence, and hovers, or 
rather creeps, about the lower valleys, being of a full habit of 
body; Mrs, P. occasionally seeks his protection at Lucerne, and 
8uch-like places. It may be set down as the prejudice of a 
harrow mind, but we should not like to be Mr. Peak; and if 
Heaven has designated us for the partner of Miss Pass, we 
shall attempt to frustrate, or at any rate defer, the decision by 
a0 ignominious flight. 

Another name arrests our attention. “ Mr. Heavitree, 
London. The accommodation and cuisine in this hotel is 
Wretched.” We know that type of traveller well. He comes 
abroad for the cookery and the wine, and only indirectly for 

© scenery; while he regards the mountain air merely as a 








timulant to the appetite. It was no good to remind Mr. 
*avitree as he sat complaining, that it was hopeless to expect | 
¢ luxuries of Lucerne in a village inn; it was useless to point 
out that the promise of fine vintage-clarets held out on the 
arte des Vins must prove a delusion, and that even if the 
4ndlord took the trouble to convey delicate wines there, they 
Dy spoil in such rude cellarage. No; this gentleman came | 
a eed and to have his palate tickled, and not finding the 
Pected zest, he was heartbroken. And he did quite right both 
| himself and for the rest of the tourists when he made up 
“ mind to push as fast as he could for Ziirich, where he could 
get a dinner fit to eat at the Hotel Baur au Lac. 
our names come next—four honest but utterly untravelled 


| knapsack ; his flas 


| Peace be to thee, Eustace ; we once saw 
| at Dieppe, still wearing the irreproacha 











Englishmen, unacquainted with a word of any language but 


their own. Yet they had done a bold deed. They had had 
the pluck to break away from a monster excursion which was 
whirling through Switzerland at headlong haste down certain 
grooves, in which the company was immovably fixed, unless 
some strong wrench disentangled them. They were rejoicing 
in their freedom, but they rejoiced with trembling. Yet it 
may be questioned if they were not great losers; for the tour 
which their “ excursion” had guaranteed to take them—the 
feelings which it was warranted to raise —the breathless 
rapidity with which it was to be conducted—the startling 
Alpine phenomena with which it was to render them familiar 
even to the ascent of the St. Gothard on a sledge in a snow- 
storm to the tune of the “ Ranz des Vaches”—all form so 
imposing an ensemble that few men can enjoy in a lifetime. 
Through the kindness of one of our Englishmen we are able to 
give that part of the “ Excursionist” which relates to the scenery 
of Switzerland :— ; 


“Leaving Lausanne and its neighbourhood, where the haughty 
Rhone 


‘ Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have reared a throne,’ 


we approach Fribourg, the famous organ of which has 67 stops, and 
contains no less than 7,800 pipes, one of which is actually 32 feet in 
height. At Berne we enjoy the splendid Oberland scenery, the mag- 
nificence of which baffles description, and which seldom fails to tempt 
the tourist forth among the romantic valleys, by the brink of rushing 
torrents, or under the shadow of lofty pines. Here, too, as through. 
out these mountainous districts, may oft be heard the Alpine shepherd's 
rustic horn :— 


* On every hill, responsive to the call, 
Full many horns their notes of praise prolong, 
Whilst whispering grottoes catch the sounds that fall, 
And, murm’ring softly, imitate the song.’ 


Very impressive is the wide-reaching expanse of Alpine scenery 
visible from the Terrace, near the Federal Hall. It tells us that the 
rich wealth of bold and imposing landscape which has marked our 
route to Berne forms bat the prelude to the grand and even sublime 
views through which we are yet to pass. Many a soul bas felt a 
touch of poetic fire thrilling through its quivering veins, as in the soft 
cool of the autumnal evening, the gaze has been calmly, yet earnestly 
directed to the silvery stars and the crescent moon silently gliding 
above the ice-capped tops of the snow-shining mountains. But we 
dare not linger here. Away, away to Interlacken, situate in the very 
heart of the Bernese Oberland, and, with its deliciously mild climate 
and facilities for mountain climbing, one of the favourite resorts of the 
experienced tourist. Away, through the celebrated Brunig Pass, with 
its imposing views of the Wylerhorn and other mountains. We are 
surrounded by a world of rocks and mountains, besides which the 
greatest architectural achievements of man seem but insignificant— 
utterly so. Away, away to beautiful Lucerne, the ancient walls and 
watch towers of which give it a most romantic appearance. Here we 
behold the barren and rugged peaks of Pilatas, contrasting strangely 
with the grassy slopes of the Righi, where the rich clusters of fig, 
chestnut, and almond trees, afford a pleasant and cooling shade to the 
numerous herds of cattle. Tarrying awhile by the Lake of Lucerne, the 
historical aseociations of which have been so dramatically rendered in 
Schiller’s ‘William Tell,’ and on whose mirrored surface :— 


‘ Lie the Alps reflected deep, deep down, 
Snow-peak on snow-peak rising o’er the brown 
Mass of uprearing mountains, fringed by brake, 
And waving fresh,” 
and listening, while blind tradition whispers of the past, we approach 
where the enow-clad St. Gothard proudly towers :— 


‘ Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 
Flit o’er the herbless granite.’ 


Here we begin to experience the real excitement of Alpine travelling :— 


* On sledge we climb the steep, 
Blind ’mid the whiteness of the mantling storm ; 
The “ Ranz des Vaches”” is sounded, and we keep 
Our buoyant hearts alive, heedless of harm, 
While skirting precipice and crevice deep.’ ”’ 


We are “ afeard that this werges on poetry ” indeed, as good 
Mr. Tony Weller would say; but every one must allow it is a 
very tempting programme, even if there is a little delicious 
bathos and rhodomontade about it. 
Another name yet. Eustace Algernon Edmunds. In him 
we find an excessively entertaining type; the carpet-moun- 
taineer. His get up is perfect. His Alpen-stock a miracle of 
beauty and a mass of inscriptions ; the nails in his boots unex- 
ceptionable ; his blue veil and green spectacles to guard against 
the snow-blink are almost perfect; his mountain frock ; his 
k; his pocket aneroid—all complete ; but, 
somehow or other, he may still be found at pleasant loitering - 
places in the valley, unsoiled by hard work, In fact, he has 
dressed himself up as a mountaineer ; and when he returns to 
his simple folk at home he will talk of mountains gloriously ; 


# i lder his ‘stock,’ and show how peaks were won.” 
vadhg we ag Bont “8 thee on board the boat 


ble knapsack, and still 
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carrying the baton which seemed like the monument of so many 
perilous climbs over snow and ice. Well, it grows weary work 


after an hour and a half turning over these pages, even when | 
we moralize upon them. And yet down in that shy corner of © 


the pages is a little name we cannot help coming back to with 
fresh pleasure. Only a little name—“ Mary Grove,”—her 
father called her “ Minnie.” But if there is a charm in frank- 
ness, in simplicity, in girlish enjoyment; in the neatness of a 
silk skirt and a foot that was shapely even in a sensible Swiss 
boot; if there is something worth seeing in sunlight on soft 
English hair, and worth hearing in the tones of a soft English 
voice——but look, the weather is brightening up, and our 
opposite neighbour throws down the “ Daisy Chain,” and the 
bride and bridegroom close their picture-book. There, the sun 
is coming out. Let us see where the Groves are going on to! 
Why, to Miirren! And so, by a strange coincidence, are we. 
Thanks, kindly Fremdenbuch ! 








SIR JAMES SIMPSON ON HOSPITALS. 


Tue board of management to whom the carrying out of the 
new Metropolitan Poor Law Act has been committed, have 
determined upon building two hospitals, to contain 1,500 
patients each. They have been guided in this decision by con- 
siderations of expense—considerations in which all the many 
scandals of the Poor Laws have had their origin. How to keep 
poverty from offending our eyes and rebuking our consciences in 
the streets at the least possible expense, has been the problem of 
the last thirty years, and it has been solved with marvellous in- 
difference to the sufferings of our fellow-creatures. The national 
conscience has at last rebelled against the administration of the 
national charity, and it has been enacted that the sick poor shall 
henceforth be treated as human beings,not asvermin. But hardly 
has the Legislature come to this determination, than the cry is 
raised on every hand, “ Whatever you do, keep down the rates.” 
St. Pancras is horrified at the additional pence it will have to levy 
on its pounds for the purposes of the new Act. The West London 
Union entreats the Home Secretary not to join it to the parish 
of Clerkenwell, which is so poor that it would infallibly increase 
the City union’s rates. For the same reason the East London 
Union howls at the prospect of being united to the parish of 
St. Luke’s. And the board of management have decided for 
two lunatic hospitals instead of three, contrary to the opinions 
of the highest medical authorities, who are in favour of small 
hospitals, and solely because two will be cheaper than three. 
Anything will be better than the present workhouse infirmaries. 
There is no doubt abont that. But when we are about to 
spend thousands of pounds in the purchase of land and the 
erection of hospitals for the sick poor, we have a right to 
expect not only an improvement upon a state of things which 
was simply infamous, but also that the future patients of these 
asylums shall find in them every advantage which modern 
sanitary science has discovered. ‘The first thing to be done to 
this end is to eliminate the question of expense altogether from 
the inquiry; and the next is to ascertain from competent wit- 
nesses what advantages can be secured in the new buildings 
which are not to be found, we do not say in the dens called 
workhouse infirmaries, but in our existing hospitals. 

Now it is a doubtful question whether, if a committee of 
competent medical men had the regulation of this matter, they 
would build either a large or a small hospital. It is beginning 
to be practically recognised amongst us that nature is after all 
the best physician, that she acts by the method of prevention 
rather than cure, and that in either case her most effective 
agent isfresh air. From the time that the great sanitary reformer, 
cholera, came amongst us, we have been straining after pure air. 
Away with everything that imparts impurity to the air we 
breathe. Close up those open sewers, remove those heaps of 


refuse, turn a stream of water into those latrines, drive away | 


those pigs which till now have been co-tenants of the same 
room with their owners, prohibit under penalties the over- 
crowding of common lodging-houses. These and a score of 
other similar reforms have been from time to time insisted 
upon as essential to health, And sanitary inspectors have 
been able to predict the progress of au epidemic with infallible 
certainty by tracing the sources by which the atmosphere was 
polluted. So absolutely is pure air an essential of health, that 
even in the best conducted hospitals it has been found that 
the chances of a patient’s recovery are less than when he is 
nursed at home, though in the latter case neither the nursing 
nor the medical attendance can be so good as he enjoys in the 
former. ‘This was one of the points which Sir James Simpson 
brought out most strongly in his late address to the Public 
Health Section of the Social Congress at Belfast. He showed 


_ there died only 1 in 212. 
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' from the statistics of Dr. Lefort that of 880,000 women delivered 


in the lying-in hospitals of Great Britain, France, Denmart 
Germany, Switzerland, &c., as many as 1 in 29 died, while out of 
900,000 women of the same class who were delivered at home 
“In the United Kingdom thers 
were,” he said, “ about 1,000,000 children born annually, Sup. 
posing all were born in hospitals, according to these statistics 
35,000 of the mothers would die, while if the women were cop. 
fined at their own houses, the loss would be scarcely 5,000,” 
What is the cause of this excessive mortality where, accordiy 

to the popular idea, we should least expect to find it ? There can 
hardly be a doubt that it is owing to the liability of the atmo. 
sphere of the hospital ward to become tainted by the gathering 
together of many persons in one place, and to become poisoned 
by contagion. ‘“ One patient,” says Sir J. Simpson, “ with a 
contagions disease was liable to spread it and its deathful effects 
to others. Puerperal fever, the great curse of obstetric hospitals 
—as surgical fever was of surgical hospitals—spread by con. 
tagion.” In surgical hospitals, the discharges from wounds, 
&c., though not in themselves contagious, deteriorate the 
atmosphere, and Sir James stated that in a ward under his 
charge in the hospital in Edinburgh, he had observed that if 
a case of cancer came in, though cancer is not contagious, the 
sores on other patients often grew worse, and cuts festered, 
Similar was the experience of the famous Baron Larrey with 
regard to surgical hospitals, of which Sir James says that 
a@ man operated on in one of them is exposed to more 
chances of death than the soldier on the field of Waterloo, 
Medical men themselves have, within a few years, been startled 
at finding that the mortality in cases of amputation has been 
so much higher than they had supposed, amounting, according 
to one set of statistics, to 1 in 3, and, according to another, to 
1 in 2; much higher in the general belief than the mortality in 
private cases. In the late American war, the wounded who 
were placed in tents, recovered better than those in the hospitals, 
and Dr. Hammond, late Surgeon-General to the United States’ 
army, attributes this wholly to the abundance of pure air. So, 
in the epidemic of typhus which visited Edinburgh in 1847-48, 
patients who were placed in canvas tents on the hospital 
grounds recovered in a larger proportion than those in the 
wards of the hospital itself. Here, again, the curative agent 
was the same. 

Sir James Simpson adduces two additional witnesses to the 
value of this agent. One is M. Lévy, who, speaking of 
hospitals generally, says:—‘ I am far from denying the im- 
portance of diet, of curative methods, of careful medical 
superintendence of the sick, &c., but all these elements of 
hospital service are secondary to the necessity for having pure 
air.” The other is Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who in his “ New 
America” describes the Shakers as, amongst other peculiarities, 
having no doctors among them, and smiling at our ailments— 
headaches, fevers, colds, &c. But he says that ‘‘ they take a 
close and scientific care of their ventilation. Every building 
in Mount Lebanon—farm, granary, mill, and dwelling—is 
provided with shafts, fans, flappers, drafts, and vents. The 
stair-way is built as a funnel, the vane as an exhauster. Stoves 
of a special pattern warm the rooms in winter, with an adjust- 
ment delicate enough to keep the temperature for weeks within 
one degree of warmth. Fresh air is the Shaker medicine. 
‘We have only had one case of fever in thirty-six years,’ say$ 
Antoinette ; ‘and we are very much ashamed of ourselves for 
having had it. It was wholly our fault..... * * Good food 
and sweet air,’ says Frederick, ‘are our only medicines.’ The 
rosy flesh of his people, a tint but rarely seen in the Um 
States, appears to answer very well for his assertion, that in such 
a place no other physic is needed.” If, then, we have a crow 
of witnesses declaring that fresh air is the best agent both of 
prevention and cure; if they tell us that our hospitals are ope® 
to the same charge, though in a less degree, as the overcrowd 
dwelling-honses of the poor; if it has beea ascertained that 
men wounded in battle, and patients stricken with typhus, 
recover far better than those in the wards of an hospit® 
Would it not be as well for us to consider this testimony ® 
little before we build more hospitals on the old pattern. Twenty 
years ago Sir James Simpson urged this subject in words which 
are well worth recalling. “I have often stated and taught, 
he then wrote, “that if our present medical, surgical, a0 
obstetric hospitals were changed from being crowded palaces, 
with a layer of sick on each flat, into villages or cottages ¥' 
one or, at most, two patients in each room, a great saving i 
human life would be effected. And if the village was °° 
structed of iron (as is now sometimes done for other parpe 
instead of brick or stone, it could be taken down and peg 
every few years—a matter apparently of much mome? al 
hospital hygiene. Besides, the value of the material W° 
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not greatly deteriorate from use; the principal outlay would be | 


in the first cost of it. It could be erected in any vacant space 
or spaces of ground within or around a city that chanced to be 
unoccupied ; and, in case of epidemics, the accommodation 
could always be at once readily increased.” Sir James still 
holds to the opinion he gave twenty years ago upon this 
subject ; and we think he is right. 








HOW WINES ARE MADE ABROAD. 


Our contemporary, the Hwaminer, a short time since, in a 
delightfully simple article on the question of the fabrication of 
wines, expressed with some sternness its opinion that “ with 
respect to Angus Reach’s story of champagne and other light 
French wines being made at Cette, it is simply a romance.” 
With this passage lingering in our ears, what was our astonish- 
ment to come across the following statement put forth in a 
standard French work, the “ Encyclopédie Roret.” It is an 
extract from the article “ Culture et Tractment de la Vigne,” by 
Monsieur Lebeuf, a man who professes to have the honour of 
his country at heart :— 


“IMITATIONS OF WINES OF DIFFERENT Growtus.—The favour that 
the wines of Burgundy, Bordeaux, Macon, Chablis, Champagne, and 
others have acquired, has tempted the cupidity of the wine merchants, 
and induced them to take to these imitations with avidity. .... The 
towns that excel in the art of imitation are Cette, Bordeaux, Mar. 
seilles, Lune, Montpellier, and many other towns and countries of 
the south..... These manufacturers undertake to make all sorts of 
wines to order, and they often produce very good imitations of wine, 
bat they do not always resemble the type that they represent. That 
is of little importance to them, for these products easily find a place, 
and they are required to be ewported, and to fill the shops of the retailers. 
There is an old saying that may be quoted here with reason, ‘ There 
are more purchasers than connoisseurs.’ On account of their cheapness 
these products find a rapid sale, and, adds Monsieur Lebeuf, ‘ people 
are so accustomed to them that they are often preferred to the real 
articles !’’’ 


But possibly the reader would like to know what is the mean- 
ing of the term “ imitation wine.” We may answer by asking 
what are imitation diamonds? It is simply a process of build- 
ing up artificially a liquid which is to be passed off as a veritable 
product of nature. Monsieur Lebeuf evidently thinks the 
process meritorious, for does he not tell us that many people 
prefer wines so concocted to the veritable produce of the 
grape P 
When Madame Rachel wishes to make some ugly old woman 
“beautiful for ever” she proceeds much as our mentor does 
with his wine-brewing. The tools with which she practises 
her art are dyes, perfumes, spirituous washes, powders, &c., 
with these she turns the worn-out old dowager into fresh 
eighteen. Monsieur Lebeuf does exactly the same thing, with 
one exception, to be mentioned presently. Imagine Bacchus 
seated in a chair and operated upon by the gentlemen of Cette. 
By a little artful “ amelioration,” a touch of the ‘brush here, a 
twinge of the tongs there, a little “ English powder ” to soften 
some little asperity, and a touch of dye to give brilliancy, and 
the god would scarcely recognise himself when he looked in the 
glass, The chief aim of the lady-operator is directed to 
rejuvenating the old; the art of the wine-operator is, on the 
other hand, directed to produce the amenities of age. A little 
stoving, a few chemical applications, and the wine of yesterday 
8 made to assume all the mellowness of having been twenty 
years in bottle. The recipes that are given in Monsieur 
Lebeuf’s work are peculiar in one respect, namely, the total 
absence, in most cases, of one drop of the real wine in the 
mixture that it is intended to represent. Indeed, in this 
Tespect, when Madame Rachel, from an old frowsy “ wall- 
ower,” has turned out a full-dress Venus, she may, and pro- 
bably does, make a similar reflection to herself. Possibly the 
exigencies of trade and the failures of the climate, which we 
are informed only produces a good vintage in the north of 
France once in three years, may in some measure excuse the 
matter-of-fact and open manner in which these ameliorations 
and imitations are conducted in France, but what shall we say to 
the seal of authority being put upon these arts by the Imperial 
overnment, before the eyes of Europe, in her grand Indus- 
trial Tournament? We were certainly startled by an announce- 
ment in Punch, under the head of “ Decorated Cheats,” that 
two noted Cette houses, learned in these arts of wine-fabrica- 
on, had been honoured by the rewards of the wine juries. 
® turned with amazement to the lists—in these we found, 


} man the head “Imitation Wines,” the following awards 
en ;—~ 


“ Wachter & Co., Cette, Bronze Medal ! 
Louis Koester & Co., Cette, an Honourable Mention!” 








Well may Punch give a place to the complaints of a forger 
(sub rosi), that had he known the Imperial Government 
entertained that class of art, he certainly should have sent a 
few forged bank-notes to the Grand Exposition in hopes of a 
similar reward. 

After this sample of the judiciousness with which these inter- 
national awards have been distributed, it may be fairly asked— 
What is the value of an Exposition medal ? 

When we see would-be connoisseurs inhaling the delicate 
bouquet of the wine, that most probably has been purchased 
at the grocer’s round the corner, we are reminded that these 
bouquets, in all but the very finest vintages, are the triumphs 
of the chemist rather than a product of the grape. Mr. 
Piesse, the perfumer, tells us, that some of the most delicate 
imitations of the odours of flowers are produced in the 
laboratory from the most repulsive substances; in the same 
manner, flavours used in confectionery and sweetmeats are 
called forth by art from refuse. There is a most delicate 
Jargonel-pear flavour, for instance, which is distilled from 
rotten cheese! The bouquets the wine connoisseur feels for so 
delicately with his nose are often referable to sources equally 
disgusting. 

The ports and sherries advertised at cutting prices by the 
family grocer, it is needless to say, are never the pure produce 
of Portugal and Spain. Port is often made of some low 
Spanish wine, dyed with elderberries and fortified with spirit. 
Sherry is fabricated of Marsala or Cape, not forgetting the 
imported spirit, which the Englishman calls the “ bite,” and 
which he so much approves under the name of “body.” The 
majority of wine-drinkers of the middle class fancy the value of 
sherry depends upon its strength—they little think that alcohol 
(proof spirit) is one of the cheapest beverages procurable.- Its 
average price is about one shilling and sixpence a gallon. 
Enormous quantities of spirit distilled from potatoes and other 
roots are annually exported to Spain and Portugal from 
England, and it comes back to us in the strong wines which 
Englishmen have sworn by for this last hundred years, and 
which have seen several generations of old “ under the table.” 
The art of the fabricator has so long prevailed in respect to port 
and sherry that a wholly fictitious taste has been formed, 
which is utterly unlike those wines as drunk in Spain and 
Portugal. Thus conventional ideas are fostered concerning 
these wines such as no grapes can really produce. “ Sherry,’’ 
says Mr. Ford in his “Gatherings from Spain,” “is a foreign 
wine which is drunk by foreigners; nor do the generality of 
Spaniards like its strong flavour, and still less its high price. 
... «+ More of it is swallowed at Gibraltar at the messes than 
in either Madrid, Toledo, or Salamanca. ... . The men 
employed in the sherry-vaults, and who have therefore that 
drink at their command, seldom touch it, but invariably, when 
their work is done, go to the neighbouring shop to refresh 
themselves with a glass of innocent Manzinilla.” If our reader 
wishes to know how port is made he has only to read the last 
report of Mr. Lytton, the chargé d'affaires at Lisbon, 

But to return to M. Lebeuf and the ingenious method he 
gives as universally practised in France to make good wine out 
of bad and young wine old and mellow. It is easy to con- 
ceive, says this ingenuous gentleman, the importance of giving 
age to wine,and all the attempts that have been made to 
advance it as rapidly as possible. 

There are three systems of making wine old, First, being 
old by age—that is to say, naturally. Secondly, ageing it by 
a stove or hothouse. Thirdly, ageing it chemically. 

M. Lebeuf considerately admits “ natural age is always pre- 
ferable” in wine, but as an artist he insists that “ the others 
have great merit.” With a touch of patriotic virtue, which 
sits well upon him, he adds, “ We never advise ageing wine, 
either artificially or chemically, when it t# good. He must 
be an enemy of one’s country and of good wine to give such 
advice.” This virtuous outburst is scarcely called for; we should 
never suspect even men of M. Lebeuf’s stamp guilty of the 
folly of electro-gilding sovereigns. He repudiates the plan of 
maturing wines artificially by placing them in hot-beds of 
horses’ and sheep’s dung, as these means are not so good as 
the hot stove. Giving wines age chemically is a mach more 
elaborate affair. Mr. Ford tells us that young sherry is placed 
upon a bed of gypsum in Spain, which, at a stroke, destroys 
all its tartrates and makes it appear mellow and round, bat 
which in reality destroys its vitality. Time will precipitate 

these crystals without destroying them before they have done 
their work in maturing the wine. Sherry so treated is fiat 
and unprofitable, like beer a little “ pricked ” that has eo 
“corrected” by the addition of carbonate of soda, and 
reduced to a frothy insipidity. According to Lebeuf's recipe to 
make new wine old, “in order to make 230 quarts you must 
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take one quart of viellesseur, one quart of pomard (if for Bur- 
gundy), thirty drachms of English powder; dilute these chemical 
substances in two quarts of water, pour it into the cask and 
shake it violently, the next day do it again once or twice; three 
days afterwards clarify it again with the English powder, give 
a little air for eight days, draw it off after being clarified into a 
good cask, and add the bouquet, either the pomard or the Medoc 
juice.” If such be the process poor French wines have to go 
through before they can be made palatable, we should like to 
know if this is the “ good, sound claret” at twelve shillings a 
dozen we find advertised in grocers’ and tavern-keepers’ 
windows. The Lancet last week gives a scientific analysis of 
Bordeaux wines, but there is no mention made of the “ poudre 
Anglaise,” which plays such a part in “ beautifying ” the poor 
wines grown across the Channel. If our contemporary, by 
this analysis, hopes to give its readers any clue to the real 
value of the wine they drink, we fancy he will be mistaken. 
As well may he attempt to describe a beautiful face by giving 
the dimensions of the nose, the mouth, and the diameter of the 
eyes, as to give the delicate flavour and other valuable qualities of 


wine by a confusing column of figures referring to their specific | 


gravity, volatile acids, absolute alcohol, &c.—an array of ingre- 
dients, in short, ten thousand times more perplexing and 
“ headachy” to contemplate than Bradshaw's Railway Guide. 
Moulder, a great analyst, has already come to the conclusion 
that “all that can be said of good wine is that it is good; ” 
and, as far as we can see, the only value of the Lancet Analytic 
Commission will be to afford certain pushing wine merchants 
the means of making extracts from its highly flattering reports, 
which the palate of the educated public most certainly cannot 
endorse. 

There seems little reason to doubt that the so-called light 
wines of France are no more to be depended upon as pure than 








the heavier and more alcoholized wines of the Peninsula made | 


expressly for the British market. The sun in Bordeaux and 
Burgundy is but rarely sufficiently powerful to thoroughly ripen 
the grapes, hence the necessity for the addition of alcohol to 
give the wine strength. 

But it may be asked, why is the same addition of spirit 
made to the sweet must produced by the tropical heat of Spain 
and Portugal? The answer is, that the English demand from 
Spain and Portugal qualities in the grape that it can never 
furnish. We must not only have a sweet wine, but a strong 
one, two qualities that are entirely antagonistic to each other 
in pure wine. But, as Mr. Crawford says, “a fine port may 
be considered as a work of art as well as a production of 
nature; ” and this is the way the wine-artists set to work. In 
order to preserve the sweetness in the wine, it is dosed with 
from 15 to 20 per cent. of alcohol; this addition prevents 
further fermentation taking place, and a luscious, hot compound 
is the result—a wine which the merchant tells us is suited to 
the fastidious tastes of the civilized Briton, but which no other 
nation in Europe will touch! Thus, whether the wind blows 
hot or cold, the modern Rachels of the vineyard are compelled 
by us to “improve” the complexion of Bacchus by the addition 
of spirituous essences, and other cunningly-contrived additions 
of art, until every natural feature of the generous god is lost 
in the process. 








THE SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 


Tux race-meeting held at Newmarket last week will long be 
remembered in the annals of racing. As a general rule, the 
Second October Meeting, which takes place when horses have 
been before the public during the greater part of the season, 
can offer few surprising or startling results. The merits of 
horses have been tested and their capabilities tolerably accu- 
rately ascertained by the end of September. Few animals 
except one or two backward two-year-olds remain, as it is tech- 
nically termed, “dark.” This year, however, has been quite 
exceptional. The meeting has been an almost constant succes- 
sion of startling and unexpected surprises. Public running has 
been overturned ; private trials have been proved faulty ; horses 
of great supposed merit have been ignominiously defeated : 
animals not backed for a farthing have cantered in easy winners, 
while hot favourites supported for fabulous amounts have never 
shown in the front of the race. As might be anticipated from 
such convulsions of all the bases of calculation, turf speculators 
who backed favourites have had a most disastrous meeting, 
and many have lost enormous sums of money. 

The meeting extended over five days. The most interesting 


| favourite, and _ retained his 





events were the decision of the Cesarewitch Handicap and the | 
two-year-old races, which afford a clue to next year’s Derby. | 


The betting on the Cesarewitch this year was not, perhaps, 
distributed over so wide a range as usual. 





| notwithstanding that she had to carry seven pounds 
Fewer horses than | a penalty for her former victories. A filly named Lady 


—$———————— 
is generally the case were backed for the greatest of the autumn 
handicaps. Those which were backed, however, were Supported 
for a large amount of money; and as a comparative outsider 
won, the betting-ring must have reaped a rich harvest. Before 
the weights were published, indeed, before the entries closed 
several horses were in the betting-market. Of these, the most 
marked was Blinkhoolie, who was an immense public favourite. 
Many people found, to their chagrin, when the acceptances 
were published, that horses on which they had invested their 
money did not accept, and consequently their backers had 
early to repent the hazardous experiment of “ jumping on” jp 
the dark. As soon as the acceptances appeared, Honesty, a 
colt belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, was made first 
favourite, and supported for a vast amount of money at short 
odds. Blinkhoolie was supported indefatigably by the public, 
and divided with Honesty the almost unanimous support of 
Newmarket. Several other horses were favourably thought 
of; amongst these figured prominently a mysterious trio in the 
Findon stable—Proserpine, Potomac, and Owain Glyndwr, 
The actual winner, Julius, was little fancied. He was a stable 
companion of Honesty ; and, as a three-year-old, had to carry 
the crushing weight of eight stone, which was considered to be 
too much for any colt of his age to bear successfully over a 
handicap course of more than two miles length. At the end 


| of the week preceding the race, the favourite, Honesty, 


was reported to have gone lame, and immediately re- 
ceded in the betting. Blinkhoolie was installed as_ first 
position until the start 
took place. Many outsiders were backed at long prices, 
but few investments were made in favour of Julius, who was 
supposed by almost everybody except his owner to have no 
chance. Julius won, however, in a canter, and accompiished a 


| feat which has only been once before achieved since the institu- 


tion of the race. Those who saw him run in the St. Leger at 
Doncaster must have seen that, had he not met with an accident 
in that race, he would certainly have reversed the Epsom run- 
ning with Hermit, and might possibly have beaten the famous 
Achievement. Yet none could have known how good a horse 
he really is from his public running. A complete outsider, 
Westwick, ran second, and a mare lately purchased by Lord 
Westmorland third. The much-fancied and heavily-supported 
Blinkhoolie was a bad fourth; and Honesty, who could not 
have been so lame as supposed, fifth. Blinkhoolie belongs to 
Mr. Chaplin, who trains his horses with, and is the confederate 
of, Captain Machell. This confederacy has generally been 
most prudent, and has obtained many successes; among others, 
this year it won the Derby with Hermit. With regard to 
Blinkhoolie, however, a grievous error was made by the stable. 
The horse was never tried to stay; he was proved to have fue 
speed over a short distance, but it was only guessed from the 
manner in which he took his daily exercise that he had staying 
capabilities. Such a loose method of procedure, as might have 
been expected, resulted in disaster over such a course as the 
Cesarewitch. The performance of Julius was indeed great, 
and he is undoubtedly a most valuable horse; but his running 
under such a weight, coupled with that of Westwick, pointed 
out conclusively that the horses engaged in the Cesarewitch 
this year were a very moderate lot—a conclusion which was 
verified by the result of his subsequent match with Lady 
Elizabeth. 
The two-year old races were replete with interest, especially 
to those who have speculated, or intend to speculate, on next 
year’s three-year-old events. On the first day of the meeting 
Baron Rothschild’s Suffolk, who in the middle of the summer 
held the position of first favourite for the Derby, won 4 good 
race, and regained a certain amount of the prestige which . 
had lost by a bad defeat a fortnight before. On the secon 
day Sir Joseph Hawley won the Clearwell Stakes with Blue 
Gown, who disposed of a good field and settled the Derby pre 
tensions of several colts on whom heavy investments have 
already been made. On the third day the greatest age 
old race in the world came up for decision. ‘his is the Mid ° 
Park Plate, which is worth £1,000, given by Mr. Blenkiron, 
the famous breeder of thorough-bred stock, besides a sweeP” 
stakes of £30 each. This year the total value of the race ver 
£4,410. Sir Joseph Hawley did not start Blue Gown, n* 
preferred to trust his fortunes to two other young ones; Gres 
Sleeve aud Rosicrucian. Sixteen of the best-bred, best-looking, 
and most highly-tried two-year-old animals which the "al 
could produce started for the great prize. The celebrated, ; 3; 
Lady Elizabeth, who belongs to Lord Hastings, ee “7 
hitherto won every race in which she started, was instal 


eld 
first favourite and supported at even money against ee as 


Coventry, 
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the property of Mathew Dawson, the trainer, was also much 
fancied on account of an excellent private trial which she had 
won at home. Several colts of high repute, who had not yet 
ever appeared in public also came to the post. 

The flag fell to an excellent start. The pace was tremendous, 
and before half the distance had been run, the field was widely 
scattered. At the foot of the incline which rises to the winning- 

st, none had any chance except Sir Joseph Hawley’s pair, 
Lady Elizabeth and Lady Coventry. As she was coming up 
the hill, the weight told on Lady Elizabeth, and she dropped 
back from the leading horses. Almost at the same moment 
Lady Coventry compounded. Green Sleeve and Rosicrucian 
were left to fight the battle out between them, and came in first 
and second. Lady Coventry finished third, on sufferance, as 
Fordham, when he saw that Lady Elizabeth could not win, 
left off riding her; otherwise she could have passed Lady 
Coventry at the last. 

Sir Joseph Hawley is most fortunate in being possessed of 
three such good young ones as Green Sleeve, Rosicrucian, and 
Blue Gown, all of whom will probably be heard of very fre- 
quently next year. Lady Elizabeth’s position as first favourite 
for the Derby has not been impaired by her defeat, as she was 
conceding ten pounds to Green Sleeve and four to Rosicrucian, 
who, in the Derby, will have to concede five pounds to her for 
difference of sex. 

On the last day the star of Sir Joseph Hawley was again in 
the ascendant, as he won the Prendergast Stakes with Green 
Sleeve, who defeated Suffolk, and disposed of his chance for 
the Derby. The same day a most exciting match came off 
between Julius, the Cesarewitch winner, and Lady Elizabeth. 
Julius, as a three-year-old, on equal terms, ought to have con- 
ceded twenty-five pounds to the two-year-old for difference of age, 
besides three pounds for difference of sex—in all, twenty-eight 
pounds. ‘The match had, however, been made ere the Cesare- 
witch running had shown how good Julius was, and Lady 
Elizabeth received only nine pounds. Good judges considered 
that Julius must win easily. Nevertheless, with the assist- 
ance of Fordham’s excellent jockeyship, the filly won, after 
a most exciting struggle, by the shortest of heads. Again 
a favourite was defeated; again backers lost their money. 
The result of the match tells that the two-year-old horses 
are this year much superior to the three-year-olds. That a 
two-year-old should, at a difference of only nirie pounds, 
defeat a three-year-old as good as Julius has proved himself to 
be by his St. Leger and Cesarewitch running, is, in itself, 
astonishing. But that this filly is not much, if at all, superior 
to others of her own age, as testified by the issue of the Middle 
Park Plate, is certainly convincing. 

We may expect to see such contests on Epsom Downs and 
Doncaster Moor next year as will certainly equal, if not eclipse, 
the most famous performances which are recorded in the history 
and traditions of the Turf. 





—-—- | 





HONORE DE BALZAC. 


AN interesting and fairly-written article on the life and 
career of Balzac, which appeared in the September number of the 
Dublin University Magazine, recalls to our mind the singular 
fact that: in these days, despite the prevalence of translated or 
adapted French comedies, tragedies, and novels, the “ general 





strange, inexplicable, inconsistent character of the man himself, 
he knows next to nothing. If, in this article to which we refer. 
Balzac’s weaknesses are somewhat hardly insisted upon, the 
chief facts of his life are faithfully brought together; while the 
account of his transactions with his publishers is shown in a 
dramatic light which considerably adds to the zest of an old 
and piquant story. 

“It appears,” said Balzac’s mother, on one occasion, of her 
son, “that the young gentleman has a taste for misery ;”” 
and one would almost re-echo the words in looking back over 
the sad and terrible theories of life which his writings describe 
or suggest. His own life, too, was bizarre and, in many re- 
spects, pitiable. He lived during a period of political and 
philosophical revolution, when the wildest impulses were given 
to all spirits prone to catch the aggressive motion of the age. 
He was born in the last year of the last century, and died in 
the year preceding the coup d'état. During his school and 
college-life his father, an advocate of Languedoc, kept him in 
the last stage of penury, thereby exposing him to many bitter 
humiliations. But the young lad, who had for pocket-money 
half a crown a month, out of which, besides, he had to provide 
himself with paper, pens, knives, rulers, &c., never ceased to 
dream of a great literary future ; and was in nowise too modest 
to state his anticipations. “Girls,” he said to his sisters, 
“you will see some day that the world will speak of your 
brother as a great man; you will see; ” at which they laughed, 
and used to call him “ Balzac the Great.” His father, however, 
had other views for this enthusiastic son of his, who had 
already been seized with a cerebral illness consequent upon 
too muck reading. Honoré was to become a lawyer; and did 
actually remain for nineteen months in an attorney's office. 
At the end of that time he was offered a good position as 
notary, a chance which the elder Balzac, who had fallen into 
difficulties, considered to be most opportune. But the young 
man, now within a few months of completing his twenty-first 
year, resolutely declined. Literature was his vocation, he de- 
clared. ‘In literature,’ said his father, “a man must be 
either king or hodman.” “ Very well,” replied Balzac, with that 
courageous confidence in his own resources which never forsook 
him during life, “I will be king.” ‘The family at this time 
removed to a smaller house in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
and young Balzac took up his abode in a wretched little garret 
in the Rue de Lesdiguiéres, for which he paid one and sixpence 
a week. He was allowed by his father five shillings a week, 
and had therefore not only to practise the most rigid economy 
in such matters as lamp-oil and shirt-washing, but also to eat 
and drink in a manner which, as he himself says, “ kept his 
intellect in a marvellous state of clearness.” Here he toiled on 
in poverty and obscurity, living upon a daily allowance of three- 
halfpence worth of bread, three-halfpence worth of meat, 
and a pennyworth of milk, [twas not until 1827 that any one 
of his many efforts turned out successful; and this was the 
“ Physiologie du Mariage,” which made him famous in a week, 
His father, however, was not satisfied by this temporary gleam 
of good fortune; and being strongly urged by the old man to 
find some means of living less precarious than literature, Balzac 
got a friend to lend him some capital, and together they 
started the business of publishing. But an author who becomes 
publisher almost invariably fails; perhaps because he carries 





English reader” should be so ignorant of French authors and | 


French literature. Intellectual cultivation ought certainly to 

nat home; and until the general reader knows a little 
more of such men as Robert Browning and Herbert Spencer, 
it ig perhaps too much to ask of him that he should be familiar 
with the master-minds of the Continent. And yet there are 


| their printing-office an 


tench writers who labour in less esoteric studies than philo- | 


sophy and subjective poetry, who have won from their own 


countrymen the highest admiration and gratitude, and who are | 
searly unknown to that typical person whom we call the general | 
reader, Among these it is to be feared that Balzac must be | 


named. Victor Hugo, Lamartine, George Sand, and Dumas 
ave established their respective reputations in England as 
rely as in their native country; and even English misses 
ow how to be shocked when they hear of Ernest Feydeau, while 
cir brothers, fresh from college, have possibly seen somewhere 
* novel of Octave Feuillet’s; but whom does one hear talk of 
alzac? The general reader has perhaps encountered “ La 


tau de Chagrin,” has probably glanced over Doré’s illustra- | 


trations to the « Contes Drolatiques,” and may even have been 
induced to purchase “ Les Parents Pauvres.” But of the position 
Which Balzac holds in French literature, of the herculean 
oe of labour he accomplished, of the passionate, bitter 
"uggle he waged while carrying on this work, and of the 


| god. He obeyed him as he would have 


into his new profession a sympathy for the finer and less 
marketable productions which an ordinary publisher, who knows 
his business necessities, would scrupulously avoid, ‘Then Balzac 
& Co. paid all the authors whose MSS. they accepted ; a piece 
of Quixotism which resulted in their being compelled to sell 
d types to appease their creditors, and 
even then Balzac found himself with a debt of fifty thousand 
francs hanging like a millstone round his neck, “ Printing,” 
he said, “has swallowed up my fortune. It shall give it me 
\ ag 
im now threw himself wholly into literature, and worked 
with an assiduity and a nervous concentration of his best 
powers on whatever work he undertook, which were truly mar- 
vellous. Volume after volame was thrown forth, each of them 
bearing the stamp of that searching analysis, of that incom- 
parable dissection of the human heart which we have a 
taught to expect in all his writings.. It was at this time that 
Balzac’s connection with Werdet began, which the writer in the 
Dublin University Magazine traces 80 perspicuously, Werdet 
had at an early period made the acquaintance of Balzac ; < 
having in 1833 resolved to venture personally into the pub- 
lishing business, he determined to invest his little capital in 
purchasing a work from his favourite author. hat work was 
the “ Médecin de Campagne,” and made such a hit as quite to 


let’s brain. From that moment Balzac was his 
ey len ainedll obeyed the commands 
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of a supernatural being; he accommodated himself to all his 
caprices ; he signed cheques, with no MSS. to set against them, 
without a murmur; and, in fact, he brought himself by his 
blind adoration to the verge of bankruptcy. For Balzac was 
now grown imperious and extravagant to an unheard-of degree. 
He claimed for himself descent from the historical family of 
d’Entragues, assumed the aristocratic prefix “ de,” and indulged 
in the utmost splendour and luxury. The long and terrible 
fight with poverty was over, and he was resolved to compensate 
himself for these hardships. He had won the position he had 
so eagerly coveted; he was famous; he was “ Balzac the 
Great” in the eyes of France as well as of his family. Werdet 
was dazzled by this luminary. He shared his wild ambitions : 
his dream was that he might become the Archibald Constable 
of this Walter Scott; and he continued to sign cheques. 
“Fasciné par mon admiration pour lui qui tenait du 
délire,” says the poor man; “je me faisais le serviteur, 
le vassal, l’ésclave, le patito de M. Balzac.” Publisher 
as he was, it is gratifying to know that Werdet in the 
end lost nothing by his generosity; for the copyrights of 
all Balzac’s books were purchased from him at a remunerative 
sum. A company was formed to publish these works ; and for 
them alone, it is said, the manager of the company gave Balzac 
80,000 francs in ready money, with an annuity of 15,000 francs 
for fifteen years’ copyright. The last ten years of Balzac’s 
life were “years of glory, wealth, and luxury;” and yet he 
laboured in a way which few men dared to have attempted. In 
these heroic “ spurts” he worked nearly eighteen hours each 
day, retiring to rest at eight o’clock and rising at two in the 
morning. He lived very frugally; the luxury in which he 
loved to revel was not that of eating and drinking, but of a 
princely house, choice furniture, rare pictures, statues, and 
objects of curiosity. One day Lamartine met Balzac acci- 
dentally in the streets of Paris. “I am expecting,” said the 
latter, ‘ the felicity of angels. I love and am beloved by the 
most charming being on earth; she is young, free, and has an 
independent fortune. Certain hindrances prevent our union, 
but in less than a month I am as sure of my happiness as of 
her love.” A short time thereafter he married the Countess 
Eve de Hansha, a young and beautiful Polish lady, whose hus- 
band had died some time before; and now, with all his dreams 
of literary ambition realized, with his stupendous labours com- 
pleted, and surrounded by every comfort which he could desire, 
he looked forward to spending the remaining years of his life 
in rest and sweet domestic enjoyment. Four months after his 
marriage, in the midst of such happiness as is rarely allotted 
to a human being, he died, and France was startled as by a 
national calamity. He was in his fifty-first year; his death 
was the result of aneurism of the heart. He was buried in 
the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, and Victor Hugo pronounced 
a funeral oration over his tomb. In the brief period of his 
working life Balzac had written no fewer than ninety-seven 
volumes, of which we do not intend to speak here. We are 
thankful to the writer of this magazine article for having 
noted down the chief points in the life of a man of genius who 
is too little known amongst us here in England. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





France is beginning to suffer from a social malady which 
has long afflicted England: we mean the great in-pouring to 
the towns of the agricultural population. Paris and the other 
large cities are deluged by the rash from the country of persons 
who, without being properly skilled in the trades which belong 
exclusively to towns, are nevertheless enabled to beat down 
wages, to cause over-crowding, and to add to the mass of 
pauperism. On the other hand, country pursuits suffer from 
the want of labourers, and it is a fact that in many parts of 
France agriculturists are seriously inconvenienced in this 
respect. M. ‘l'roplong, President of the Senate, made some 
remarks on the subject at the recent meeting of an agricultural 
assembly at Cormeilles. He lamented the extent to which the 
mania for a city life had seized upon the country population, 
but he does not appear to have suggested a remedy. The truth 
is that the extraordinary prosperity which has certainly been 
the rule in France during the last fifteen years (though at the 
present moment there seems to be some diminution of the 
national good fortune) has stimulated speculation in the towns 
to a degree which naturally makes itself felt among the bucolic 
population. The cities have become rich and luxurious, and 
the small farmers and their assistants desire to have a share 
in the general luck. ‘They will find out in time that they are 





—— 
a 


not really benefiting themselves, and then the balance wil] be 
redressed. 





RosBERizs, accompanied by great violence, have become of 
late as common in Paris as they were in London this time five 
years ago; and it has been thought advisable to augment the 
police force, and to establish a mounted patrol. This, combineg 
with the scarcity of employment and the dearness of provisio 
is creating a state of things which does not bode well for the 
coming winter. The poorer classes in the Quartier St. Antoing 
—the revolutionary quarter—are stirring uneasily ; and placards 
have been posted in that region, bearing the ominous words, 
“ Bread at twelve sous, or—lead!” The Imperial Government, 
having a somewhat communistical character, will probably ayert 
this danger, as it has done before, by providing bread at the 
required cost; but the general uneasiness may perhaps form 
another guarantee against a wanton breaking of the peace, 





THe Common Council of Vienna have lost no time jp 
replying to the recent address of the Austrian prelates on the 
subject of education and the Concordat. Because the Common 
Council wish to establish a teacher’s educational institute, in 
which scientific instruction should be given without respect to 
creed, though not in opposition to any creed, the twenty-five 
Bishops who addressed the Emperor accused the corporation of 
a desire to bring religion and morality into contempt. The 
counter-address indignantly repudiates this charge, and 
emphatically asserts those principles of religious freedom and 
secular education which are now spreading over all Europe— 
even in Austria. The Emperor, to his credit be it said, fally 
acknowledged the excellence of the work that the Common 
Council is doing; and he has addressed an autograph letter to 
Cardinal Ranscher, rather sharply reproving the Bishops for 
adding to the causes of division, and forgetting the duties 
which the Emperor, “ as a constitutional ruler,” has to per- 
form. The address of the Bishops has simply had the effect 
of increasing in no small degree the popular opposition to 
the Concordat; and the Reichsrath is steadily and resolutely 
laying the axe to the root of that pernicious law. 





Prince Honen one, the Bavarian Minister, has delivered a 
speech in the Munich Chamber, in which he expounds the 
policy his Government proposes to observe as regards the rela- 
tions of North and South Germany. He repudiates any desire 
to enter into the North German Confederation; nor does he 
wish to see an alliance of the South German States under the 
leadership of Austria, or the creation of a South-west German 
Federal State, “which would either be isolated or supported 
by a non-German Power” (the allusion here is to France). 
The real object of Bavaria, then, is “the natural connection of 
the South German States with the North German Coufedera- 
tion, and the union of now severed Germany in the shape of an 
alliance of States.” It is not very clear how this is to be 
effected, unless by some one of the methods which Prince 
Hohenlohe expressly disavows. Actual union with No 
Germany seems to be the inevitable end, and the Baden 
Foreign Minister, so far differing from the Bavarian, believes 
that the time has now come for effecting it. 





Ir is: but seldom that one hears of a Royal match being 
broken off, and such a plain, homely reason being given as 
incompatibility of disposition. But the thing has just hap- 
pened in Bavaria. His Majesty the King and the Duchess 
Sophia had agreed to marry, and it was generally understoo 
that the wedding was totake place. It is now, however, sem 
officially notified that the agreement has been set aside by 
mutual consent, “The two august fiancés,” it is stated, “ have 
come to the conviction that there does not exist between them 
that sincere inclination and that entire harmony of heart whi 
can alone guarantee happiness in marriage.” In Royal am 
Imperial circles, marriage is so often regarded as a mere mati 
of State convenience, that we hail this resolution of the Bavarian 
monarch and the Duchess Sophia as a move in the right direc 
tion, Marriage where there is actual disinclination 0? 
sides is one of the worst of immoralities. 





“ Drat that boy! he’s always in a mess!” was the excla- 
mation which Punch, many years ago, put into the mou 
Sir Robert Peel with reference to Sir James Graham. 
same thing might be said of the ex-King of Oude. 


He is 
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always either in a mess himself, or getting us into one. The 
profligacy of his life and the extravagance of his expenditure 
have in no wise decreased since his dethronement, and his 
debts have now reached such an enormous amount that the 
Governor-General of India has addressed a letter to the 
degraded monarch (degraded in more senses than one), informing 
him that, if no improvement be made by his Majesty within 
the next six months (dating from August 9th) in the manage- 
ment of his finances, and in arrangements for the liquidation 
of his just debts, a commission will be issued to inquire into 
those debts, to make such legal provision as shall disable 
his Majesty from incurring further liabilities, and to “ stop ” 
a large sum out of the ex-King’s monthly allowances. This 
js all very well; but, as Sir John Lawrence himself admits 
that the debts are so vast as to be “quite beyond the 
power ” of his Majesty to discharge, one does not see how the 
poor wretch is to make arrangements for their liquidation. 





Tur Chinese rebels, having penetrated as far as Shantung 
and Ho-nan, are causing great anxiety at Peking, and the 
Emperor has issued an edict in which he very frankly admits 
that the victories gained over the marauders fail to produce any 
peneficial results. Some of the commanders who have met 
with reverses are ordered for execution, and Li Hung-chang 
and another are warned that, if they fail to cope with the 
rebels, they will draw down upon themselves a punishment so 
heavy that “they will find it difficult to bear up against it.” 
The edict concludes with the words, “Tremble and obey!” 
This is an odd way of encouraging officers in the discharge of 
their duties; but the next time we have a Crimean war on 
hand, it might be worth our while to give it a trial. 





Taz Democratic party in America may undoubtedly count 
some gains in the State elections now going on over the 
Republic. In California, in Maine, in Pennsylvania, and in 
some other States, the Republicans, though recently in a 
majority, have been defeated by their adversaries, and there is 
talk of a Southern reaction. The inference, however, is rather 
premature. The elections, it should be borne in mind, are 
local elections, and the issues by which they are determined 
are often local issues. Where the local interests, whatever 
they may be, are better supported by the Democrats than by 
the Republicans, the votes go in favour of the former; and 
this has been the case in several instances. There seems, 
however, no reason to fear that the reconstruction measures 
of Congress will be thwarted in any serious degree. 
The negroes are exercising a considerable influence on the 
élections, and in Louisiana the reconstructing Convention has 
been carried by the votes of the blacks, the whites abstaining 
ftom the elections in very large numbers. It is requisite that 
more than one half of the registered electors in each State 
shall be in favour of calling this Convention; failing which, 
military rule is to be continued. Many of the whites—those 
who carry on, or try to carry on, the old haughty traditions of 
the past—would rather submit to the dictation of the soldier 
than co-operate with the detested “ nigger; ” and so we have 
an attempt to obstruct, if not to upset, the reconstruction 
Policy of the Federal Legislature. That the President is in 
favour of this movement, cannot be doubted: whether it will 

successful is quite another matter. 





“Viator ” writes to the Daily News to vindicate the capacity 
and fitness of our new Minister at Washington, Mr. Thornton, 
who, not being a peer or a man of high social position, has been 
objected to by the Times. According to “ Viator,” he is possessed 
of every qualification for such a post. “ He has risen to emi- 
hence entirely by his own merits. At Rio de Janeiro, Mr. 

ornton has not only restored those friendly relations which 
ought to exist between England and Brazil, but has, by his 
good taste, tact, and skill, almost entirely obliterated the popular 
ill-fecling which existed previously to his residence at that 

ourt, It is a common expression in the streets of Rio as he 
Passes,‘ That is the English Minister; agood man.’ And from 
gh to low his approaching departure is universally regretted. 
it also was when he left Buenos Ayres.” Weare glad to 
find such a man placed on the larger stage of Anglo-American 
Politics, even though he is not a lord, except by grace of the King 
* Portugal, who has made him a peeer. 





Tur resolutions come to by the Catholic Archbishops and 
shops of Ireland at their late general meeting in Dublin have 








been officially published. They leave no doubt as to the deter- 
mination of the hierarchy not to accept a State provision. 
The resolutions embody those arrived at by the Bishops in 
1833, 1841, and 1843, as well as the instructions given by 
Pope Pius VII. to the Irish Bishops through the Secretary of 
Propaganda, when a project for the endowment of the Catholic 
clergy by the British Government was made at the end of the 
last century. The instructions are very distinct in their wording : 
—" The Holy Father most earnestly desires that the Irish clergy, 
continuing to pursue the praiseworthy line of conduct hitherto 
followed by them, shall scrupulously abstain from seeking for 
themselves any temporal advantages; and that, while by word 
and deed they express their unvarying attachment, gratitude, 
and submission to the British Government, and give still more 
sensible proof of their gratitude for these fresh favours 
offered to them, they shall nevertheless decline to accept 
them, and thereby give a bright example of that constant dis- 
interestedness which so becomes the apostolic zeal of the minis- 
ters of the Sanctuary, and which confers so much advantage 
and honour on the Catholic religion, by winning for its ministers 
in a remarkable degree that esteem and respect which render 
them more worthy of the reverence and love of the faithful com- 
mitted to their spiritual charge.” The Bishops conclude their 
resolutions on the subject of the Irish Church by saying that, 
“by appropriating the ecclesiastical property of Ireland for the 
benefit of the poor, the Legislature would realize one of the 
purposes for which it was originally destined, and to which it 
was applied in Catholic times.” 





Tue Bishop of Capetown having declared that the Colonial 
churches have all the rights of voluntary bodies, that they 
“ask no more,” and “ will be content with nothing less,” Miss 
Burdett Coutts’s solicitor, Mr. Farrar, has publicly suggested 
that he should relinquish the endowment provided by that lady 
in the belief thut she was endowing a bishopric which should 
be subject to the Church of England and the authority of the 
Crown. Mr. Farrar, of course, with his client’s consent, pub- 
lishes a letter addressed by her last year to the Bishop, in 
reference to a report that he intended, without any concert 
with the Crown, to select one of his clergy and ordain him 
bishop under the title of Bishop of Maritzburg. “I cannot 
forbear,” Miss Coutts wrote, “from the expression of my firm 
assurance that such a step on your lordship’s part will be all 
but universally held to be a departure from the principle upon 
which the declaration of the Archbishops and Bishops [in their 
meeting] held at Lambeth Palace, on Tuesday in Whitsun 
week, 1841, was founded, and upon the faith of which I was 
induced to provide an endowment for the see of Capetown.” 
Can Dr. Grey retain an endowment when he repudiates the 
conditions on which it was made P 





FenIANISM may not be one of the most comfortable callings 
in the world, but it undoubtedly offers a fair field to persons 
with a strong sense of the ridiculous and an inclination for 
hoaxes. During the week, the newspapers have been teeming 
with paragraphs giving the brotherhood credit for very remark- 
able plots and equally odd achievements. One of our contem- 
poraries astonishes its readers by a leading article commenting 
upon a Fenian seizure of a volunteer armoury. Sixty rifles 
and 10,000 rounds of ammunition had been carried off from 
the town of Reepham; several policemen had been shot; and 
the assailants were just then being pursued by General Sutton, 
at the head of the police and volunteers. Another rumour is 
circulated to the effect that the enemy meditate a seizure of 
the Queen’s person, and accordingly the military force at 
Ballater is strengthened, and strangers coming within any 
distance of Balmoral are carefully watched. The Mayor of 
Plymouth receives an anonymous letter, intimating that that 
town is to be attacked and a seizure of arms made, and the 
most careful precautions are taken to resist the anticipated 
invasion. Manchester is, however, of all others, the favoured 
locality. It was rumoured that the Fenians intended to 
extinguish all the gas in Manchester, and give the town up to 
pillage. The military authorities, determined that the volun- 
teers and municipal potentates should not monopolize all the 
ridicule to themselves, took most suitable precautions against 
the anticipated darkness. ‘They served out to every 8 iidier a 
candle and a lucifer-match. 





Pversm at last has been reduced to swindling, and the 
gentlemen who went to see the great fight on Monday were 
obliged to return after losing three or four guineas cach. It 
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Tue difficulties which beset a historian who gives the details 


of events before they occur, are mournfully exemplified in “ the 
last dying speech and confession” of the unfortunate wretch 
who was strangled at the Old Bailey on Tuesday. ‘The state- 
ment that Wiggins on ascending the scaffold looked hastily 


around, and, “ whilst the executioner was engaged in adjusting 


the fatal apparatus of death, was deeply absorbed in prayer,” 
is fairly inaccurate, but may be pardonable, as it represents 


somewhat truthfully the proper thing to do on such an occa- 
sion. When, however, the historian gives way to the poet, 
and the dying man has to convey good advice to his audience 
in verse, we perceive at once the abundant excuse the writer 
has for overlooking truth :— 


** Near Old Limehouse, this deed I done, 

I now assure you every one; 

My passion got the upperhand, 
And for it I on the scaffold stand. 

My sentence is just, though severe, 
For killing of Agnes Oates so dear, 

And for the poor girl I drop a tear, 
My dying moments now are near. 


“ Attend unto my true confession— 

A lesson it may be to you; 

Give not your mind in too much pleasure, 
Act upright, be just and true. 

Let not your passion e’er tempt you, 
To act dishonest to your friend ; 

For that alone caused me to murder, 
And brought me to this untimely end.” 





A very short time since, nervous people were supplied with 
horrifying statistics of the number of infanticides committed in 
London every year, and all sorts of absurd suggestions were 
made with a view to preventing the crime. Notwithstanding 
the number of persons of the stamp of Mrs. Jaggers and her 
customers who favour the metropolis with their presence occa- 
sionally, there appears to be every reason to fear that there are 
some country localities which possess their fair proportion of 
child-murderers. A few days ago, some charcoal-burners 
discovered in the shaft of an abandoned mine the remains 
of a child that had lain there fur about eighteen months. 
Further search was made in the same place, and resulted 
in the discovery of the bodies of two other human 
beings who had evidently been murdered, one of which 
was that of a boy of about six years old. The mine- 
shaft is in the immediate neighbourhood of Arley, a village 
in @ remote corner of Shropshire. The people of the neigh- 
bourhood must be in a strange condition, or the Salop con- 
stabulary must take their duties very easily, when three murders 
could have been committed in a thinly-populated district, and 
close upon each other, without even having been talked about. 





An Irish grievance of no inconsiderable magnitude has been 
ventilated by Mr. R. A. Arnold in the columns of the Times. 
In England and Wales, with a population of twenty millions, 
out-door relief was given in 1865--66 to 757,741 persons. Accord- 
ng to this proportion, the number so relieved in Ireland, with 
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is said that some of them went to the hanging to console | a population of five and a half millions, should. haye been 
themselves; they had their choice of two. On one stage a 
real sensation scene was enacted, the warders being obliged to 
hold the culprit, in order that he might be strangled properly. 
Christianity has done a great deal for England, and professors 
who lecture on the brutality of savages and their customs might 
instance, as examples of our progress in civilization, the dainty 
performances of the week, the fight that was to have taken 
place, and the public killing of a brace of murderers. We do 
not go so far as Mr. Tallack in his principles on capital 
punishment; but we think that, if we must execute our 
felons, it ought to be done without the horrid tugging and 
scuffling which is only calculated to please the ballad-mongers 
of the festival, and the genial philanthropists who pay two 
pounds for a window-seat where a good view can be got of 
the gallows. The same might be said of prize-fighting. The 
ruffians should be allowed to maim each other in a private 
room, and on a signal from the survivor the doors could be 
opened for the admission of the friends and patrons of the ring. 
No one, we imagine, would grudge either fellow his punishment ; 
we should spare our police, and save what character is left to 
some of the railway companies. From the manner in which 
the latter appear to profit by the sporting gentry, the ring 
might reasonably look to them for help during the present 
disastrous crisis in its affairs, except that one institution is 
now nearly as badly off as the other. 


211,047. In point of fact, however, only 36,390 received ont. 
door relief. ‘Taking into consideration the poverty of the 
sister country, we should expect that the number ‘Yeceiyin 

out-door relief would be greater than in England, instead of 
less. The Irish poor are not ignorant of this difference, and we 
quite agree with Mr. Arnold that the system on which they are 
relieved in their own country “could not be established in oy; 


_ manufacturing districts without immediate danger to the public 
peace.” 





An “ Old Fogy ” writes to a contemporary about a shock he 
received from seeing a lady smoke in the street of a count 
village. Two gentlemen had cigars, and two ladies “ were 
accompanying them on cigarettes.” The “Old Fogy” met 
the same interesting quartet in a park phaeton, and he 
falls into terrible dumps on the decline of modesty in England 
as exemplified in these young women. The “ Old Fogy,” like 
most of his class, who write sermons on charity and kindred 
subjects for the use of newspapers, evidently did not know how 
to discriminate between the female who drives and smokes, and 
girls who might innocently manage a pony chaise without an 
one thinking ill of them. “ Truly,” observes the “ Old Fogy,” 
with a touch of pathos, “ the age moves too fast and in the wrong 
direction for your obedient servant.” Perhaps; but the age is 
not the worse for that, although we suspect the “ Old Fogy ” is. 





WE often hear with shame how the poor live, and we have 
this week a sad instance of the way in which some of them die, 
A man named Richard Blackmore, who had been discharged 
from his employment in consequence of old age, and was dying 
from disease and starvation, locked himself up in his room, on 
the lst of October, in Bride-lane, Fleet-street, and, being without 
a friend or relation in the world, was thought of by nobody. 
In fourteen days afterwards the door was broken in, and the 
body of Blackmore was found covered with worms of an 
enormous size, and in such an advanced stage of decomposition 
that, had it remained a week longer, an epidemic would pro- 
bably have broken out in the neighbourhood. Is Blackmore 
the only starving and friendless wretch who has died in this 
way in London P 





“ Joun Brown, or the Fortunes of a Gillie,” is the title of 
an important work, though it costs only a penny a number, 
sold in the gutters and in the streets. The Evening Star 
calls the attention to this slander on the Queen, and says that 
one chapter is entitled “ The Queen reveals her regard for John 
Brown, and extorts an oath from the Duchess not to divulge 
it;” and also points out that the figure of John Brown is 
adapted from the Tomahawk and Landseer’s picture. Of 
course, the whole thing is a catch-penny, and the pruriently 
curious who buy will find little to gratify their curiosity. The 
publishers are just as bad as the man who sells to vulgar boys 
a straw and gives them an envelope purporting to contain an 
amatory volume. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OxrFoRD. 


Iv is rather a difficult task to sit down and chronicle the 
course of events for “ Our University Letter,” seeing that the 
sleep of the Long Vacation is only just past, and the colleges 
only just awakening into the busy life of the October term. A 
few of the colleges met at the beginning of the week, either 
from a miscalculation of the time, or with the long-sigh 
hope of gaining an extra week at Christmas time; but the 
day on which this letter will appear in print is the gener 
day of meeting. There will not be much change to gee 
the appearance of things. Even the green leaves which shad 
our walks and gardens at Commemoration time have beet 
tenderly dealt with by the autumn weather, and we still seem 
nearer the past summer than the coming winter. Balliol raise 
its new south front by very slow degrees, and only here 4? 
there does the stonework show above the wooden hoarding 
that surrounds it. At the Sheldon Theatre the old bakers 
dozen of crumbling stone heads, know as the Casars, has bee 
ruthlessly swept away, on the ground of insecurity, and rey 
places are being gradually supplied by new figures 1 W 1 
stone, with the general contour of classic Herm@ 4 a 
features of the most profligate satyrs. The mutilation of : 
Herme at Athens may be successfully tried in Oxford by re 
aspiring Alcibiades, and will no doubt be attempted if thet 


_ canny young Scotchman is still in residence who had a “ bossy 
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shield made of the door-knockers of which he had despoiled the 
rivate houses in this city. 

One change that will be felt by many is the breaking up of 
the so-called Merton Choir, in connection with the services in 
the church of St. John the Baptist, which forms the ante- 
chapel to the chapel of Merton College. The musical services 
in this church or chapel had been supported by the munifi- 
cence of the late incumbent, the Rev. H. W. Sargent, and were 
an immense attraction to many Oxford residents. The changes 
caused by Mr. Sargent’s death, and the withdrawal of the 
main part of the income of the choir, have put an end to these 
popular services; and it is not unlikely that the tiny parish of 
St. John’s may be annexed by the larger, though not very 
large one, of St. Mary the Virgin, if Merton College and the 
Bishop of Oxford can agree upon the alteration. Merton has 
just been deprived of its senior Fellow, Mr. Whish, at a very 
advanced age. A resident Fellow for so many years, he had 
become not only a college institution, but a distinct fact in the 
University, and his decease will be felt by many. The death 
of Mr. Howard in a frightful railway accident in India is 
familiar to all readers of the newspapers of the past month ; 
Mr. Howard was a member of Lincoln College. The aged 
Principal of Magdalen Hall seemed a few weeks since in such 
imminent danger as to cause the liveliest anxiety, but we learn 
that he has somewhat rallied. 

Before the younger portion of our community are again 
plunged in the excitement of October term, they have had a 
warning sounded in their ears by the professional voice of Mr. 
Skey. He emphatically says or sings—“ Row not, row not, ye 
hapless sons of clay,” and he does not hesitate to call the 
University boat-race at Putney, “a national folly.” 
puts his facts with something of the onesidedness of a partisan, 
and draws fearful pictures of the Putney oarsmen being too 


the race; besides which he repeats the warning that to these 
times of overtraining and excessive exertion is due a large 
number of the cases of heart and lung disease which come 
before the doctor. He has a good deal of truth on his side, 
but he is not likely to be more credited by the rising generation 
than Cassandra of old, inasmuch as many of the evil effects of 
excessive exertion do not make themselves felt till after years, 
when the cause of fhem is not likely to be suspected. Mr. 
Willan, the president of the O. U. B.C., is, of course, bound to 
take up the cudgels, and to say that it is only over-exertion 
without due training which is injurious, and the Putney course 
is by no means formidable. No doubt it is very true that the 
man who stands training best feels his work least; and training 
conducted on such sensible principles as those advocated by 
our gymnast, Mr. Archibald M‘Laren, is a wholesome and 
uninjurious exercise. We should like to see Mr. Skey and Mr. 
Willan fight out the question a little longer with additional 
facts on each side; we should like to have the evidence of 
Mr. Frederick Symonds, who has so extensive a practice among 
University men, and we are inclined to think that the balance 
of truth would be more on Mr. Skey’s side. It cannot be 
denied that the case of the paterfamilias who writes to the 
Times with respect to the damage his son has received from 
the University race is no uncommon one. But we do not 
think that this need be accepted as a proof that the race at 
Putney is a “ national folly,” nor that it ought to be abolished. 
The fact which should be clearly understood and acted upon is 


that some men may train and row their hardest without being | 


hurt, while others go through the same ordeal, and do not 
‘ome out unscathed. To know what one’s constitution is 
capable of, is a valuable piece of knowledge, and no young man 
ought to be too proud to take his doctor’s advice on such a 
Point. Nor is this truth limited to the river, but applies 


equally well to almost all forms of severe exercise, as any one | 
| peculiar abilities of different tutors; and this change is to be 


will believe who has seen the successful competitor in a foot- 
‘ace carried off the Christ Church ground in a faint. 


We observe that Mr. Roundell, in his evidence before the com- | 
mittee on Mr. Ewart’s Oxford and Cambridge Bill, speaks with | 


Strong disapprobation of the “ idolatry of athletics,” which he 
egards as so fatal a temptation to waste of time in the present 


Seneration of the University. The whole mass of evidence given | 


fore this committee by various leading members of Oxford 
and Cambridge forms a Blue-book of more than usual interest. 
bis not a little remarkable that witnesses of the most opposite 
Political views seem desirous that changes should be introduced 
Mm Oxford, though all do not seem in an equal hurry to see 
+ vey carried out. Nothing could have been more satisfactory 

an to have witnesses both from Oxford and Cambridge to speak 
Upon the lodging-house system as proposed to be developed here. 


owe was able to express both her hopes and fears about the | ( A 
orking of the system, and Cambridge was able to add the | discussion of various points rais 


Mr. Skey | 




















result of a long experience. The question of the discipline of 
such lodgers, as far as the University is concerned, ought not 
to present any difficulties new in kind, however much increased 
in degree. The point of the difficulty lies in maintaining any- 
thing like discipline within the lodging-houses themselves. We 
have taken occasion to say before this, that considerable license 
1s enjoyed by men living out of college, perhaps more than 
proctors and pro-proctors know of, or at any rate are able to 
take cognizance of; but we certainly do not go the length of 
Dr. Pusey, with his anonymous evidence upon lodging-house 
morality (not all printed in the Blue-book!), which makes it 
appear as if every undergraduate not residing in college were 
a modern Xanthias Phoceus, whose whole aim was to carry out 
the advice given him by Horace :— 
* Ne sit ancille tibi amor pudori! ” 

We think the Rev. Professor looks at the doings of young 
Oxford through tinted spectacles of his own, which have the 
effect of rendering the shadows very black indeed; still, we 
cannot dispute the evidence of Mr. Bayne, Proctor of the 
University and Censor of Christ Church, who acknowledges 
that the ordinary lodging-house keeper is accustomed to wink 
at the irregularities of his lodgers, and that, generally, tnere is 
more temptation in the way of young men in Oxford than 
might be found a few years ago. 

To turn to a more pleasing topic: it is very gratifying to 
find published in the Blue-book, as the opinions of distinguished 
men, some of the views which have been from time to time 
suggested in your Oxford letters ; especially on such important 
subjects as the relation of the professoriate to the present 
staff of college tutors; the necessity of drawing a distinction 
between non-resident Fellows and those resident and connected 
with college work ; the advantage of a reconstruction of Con- 


; é being | gregation, and of a new definition of the powers of Convocation. 
much exhausted to rise from their seats at the termination of | 


The expression of these various opinions on the condition of the 
University is hardly encouraging, except in so far as it carries 
with it the conviction that the time is ripe for a fresh reform 
of abuses. It is all very well to content oneself by saying with 
one of the witnesses that we are in “ a transition state”; but 
that is a poor consolation for the fact that the present system 
of education is a “ break-down,” and the attempt to infuse life 
into new branches of study is not eminently successful. The 
point which seems to be most strongly urged before the 
Committee is the waste of the immense endowments of the 
University, or rather of the Universities; for Mr. Roby, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, gives the frankest information on 
this point, stating that the revenues of his college are about 
£30,000 per annum, of which large sum not more than £200 
or £300 is spent on strictly educational purposes; for the 
endowment of the headship of a college can hardly be described 
as having any bearing upon the studies of the place, although 
Mr. Jowett had the hardihood to say (as we have ventured to 
confess long before) that the head ought to do something 
towards the instruction of his undergraduates. This is, of 
course, under the present system, a thing that cannot be in- 
sisted on, since many elections to the headship do not pro- 
fess to appoint the most eminent man to the post, but may 
be the mere triumph of strong private interest, or, more likely 
still, a compromise between two nearly balanced parties in a 
college. ‘The witnesses have not hesitated to propose the 
removal of the present restrictions of celibacy on Fellows and 
Tutors, and Mr. W. L. Newman, of Balliol, in his evidence, 
expresses himself quite ready to receive within his college walls 
the inevitable nursemaids whose services would be required in 
consequence of the change. Great stress is laid upon the 
necessity of breaking through the present system, which obliges 
each college, the smallest as well as the largest, to supply within 
its own walls instruction in almost all the branches of study 
required for the University examinations, irrespective of the 


made by the interchange of lectures between college and college, 
the advantages of which are self-evident. ‘To break down college 
monopoly and establish free trade is the motto of the liberal 
reformers who have given their valuable evidence. On one 
point Mr. Jowett seems inclined to push his free trade so far 
that virtually it becomes a monopoly again, when he proposes 
that it shall be allowable to gain a scholarship at one college 
and hold it as a member of another society. ‘The non-Balliol 


| world will be sure to interpret this to mean that the raison 


d’étre of all other colleges is to feed and fatten Balliol men— 
that, for instance, Jones shall be elected to a scholarship at 
Pembroke, but shall live as a Balliol man, and draw his money 
It probably is not the Professor's meaning; but jea- 
ead yet, may read it with this 
to come back to a more careful 
ed, at some future date. 


there. 
lousy of Balliol, which is not d 
meaning. We hope to be able 
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MEN OF MARK. 
No. ITI. 
MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 


Tue history of a great actor should be mainly a history of 
his public appearances. The public are deeply attached to 
their favourites, and will as willingly follow them into the 
seclusion of domestic life as they will turn and gaze after them 
in the street. There has always been a great fascination 
amongst steady and eager habitués in knowing how great actors 
and actresses look “ off,” and every detail of birth, parentage, 
education, and married life, is welcome to those who closely 
and sympathetically watch their careers. It occasionally 
happens, indeed, that an artist’s life abounds in romantic, or 
at least interesting, vicissitudes, and cases have been known, 
we believe, in which even the scandals of such a life have given 
to its private history an interest which it was perfectly useless 
to prohibit the public from enjoying. But the better case is 
that in which nothing but domestic propriety, elegance, culture, 
and happiness forms the background of public achievements. 
With this preamble, therefore, we shall content ourselves, 
in recording a few details of one of the worthiest careers 
accomplished upon the stage of our day. 

Availing ourselves only of such scanty published details 
as are at our disposal, we learn that Mr. Alfred Wigan 
comes of an ancient Lancashire family, involved in the 
Stuart troubles under the name of Wogan. One of Mr. 
Wigan’s ancestors signed the death-warrant of Charles I.; 
but as if anticipating the safe theatrical policy of im- 
partiality in politics, the family were afterwards attached to 
the Royalist cause, as Scott’s “ Waverley” bears witness, for 
the Captain Wogan of whom Flora M‘Ivor speaks, was also one 
of Mr. Wigan’s ancestors. Mr. Wigan was born at Blackheath 
in 1818, and deliberately chose the stage as his profession when 
he was about eighteen years of age. At that time, the theatre 
now occupied by Miss Marie Wilton was tenanted by Mrs, 
Nisbett, and it was at the Queen’s (now called the Prince of 
Wales’s) Theatre that Mr. Wigan first played. He soon trans- 
ferred his services to Mr. Braham, when the great tenor com- 
menced his ill-starred lesseeship of the St. James’s Theatre. 
On the first night an opera by Mr. John Hullah was produced, 
the libretto of which, though the fact is generally forgotten, 
was written by Mr. Charles Dickens. In this opeta Mr. Wigan 
appeared. Nor was this his only appearance in the musical 
drama, for during the year 1840, when he had proceeded to 
Covent Garden under the management of Madame Vestris, he 
even undertook the part of Lord Allcash in “ Fra Diavolo,” 
and sung the music throughout, though only at a day’s notice. 
Those who, in later years, have heard his burlesque scena from 
the “ Huguenots,” introduced into the “ First Night,” have 
probably divined that he must have had more voice and more 
musical training than usually falls to the lot of dramatic 
professors. 

While at Covent Garden, also, he made two successful essays 
in a department which he has since almost entirely mono- 
polized. His Monsieur Blague, in “ Gertrude’s Cherries,” by 
Jerrold, and his English swindler, affecting to be a Frenchman, 
in Mr. Mark Lemon’s “The Turf,” were both very promising 
petformances of the broken-French school, and received warm 
praise from the critics. In the mean time Mr. Wigan had 
married the lady who now rivals himself in celebrity, and who 
at that time was perhaps even better known as a sprightly 
actress of soubrette parts. Miss Pincott (now Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan) is a niece of the late James Wallack, and comes there- 
fore of a sound theatrical stock. The subsequent history of 
the pair is one of united study, the fruits of which are exceed- 
ingly evident, not, fortunately, in similar mannerisms or style, 
but in a perfection of co-operation in all pieces produced under 
their joint direction. Such performances as the old French 
tutor and his daughter, Prosper Couramont and Suzaine, John 
Mildmay and Mrs. Sternhold, the Poor Nobleman and the rich 
parvenu, Madame Bonbon, are more than individual achieve- 
ments. ‘They reveal the product of two intellects attuned to 
the finest issues of dramatic art. 

While Mr. Wigan remained at Covent Garden he had much 
general experience, and he added to his series of rapid but 
tinished sketches a miscellaneous series of Frenchmen, Irish- 
men, eccentrics, and ordinary “stock” characters. In 1843 
Mr. Macready made overtures to the rising actor. The great 
manager was producing the “School for Scandal,” and he 
wanted a Trip. Mr. Wigan accepted an engagement with him, 
and Mrs, Wigan played Maria in the same cast. Soon after 
an American actor became for a brief period lessee of the Strand 
Theatre, and the two artists played together under his auspices. 





Mrs. Wigan then proceeded again to Drury Lane, being still ‘ than any other legitimate performance of late years, ® o 
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chiefly retained for farces, under the management of Mr, Bunn 
Mr. Henry Wallack secured Mr. Wigan for his old sphere 
Covent Garden. It was not apparently till 1844 that Mr. ang 
Mrs. Wigan again appeared in London. They were then 
engaged by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley for the Lyceum Theatre, and 
it is to this engagement that the public are indebted for their 
first thorough perception of Mr. Wigan’s value. The Keeley 
management was distinguished for the production of many new 
pieces, and in a considerable number of them Mr. Wigan had 
the advantage of excellent original characters. At this period, 
moreover, he added dramatic authorship to his weapons, and 
wrote or adapted several pieces, amongst which were—* Watch 
and Ward,” “ Luck’s All,” “The Loan of a Wife,” “Next 
Door,” “ Five Hundred Pounds Reward,” and “ A Model of a 
Wife.” The last, though a mere fanciful trifle, which would 
infallibly be ridiculous in any other hands, exhibits Mr. Wigan 
to the best advantage as the fervid young lover, impossible 
except in a French atmosphere. The make-up—in its way as 
wild as the most extravagant low-comedy costume of the day 
and the action of the little piece, which is in the extremest 
degree absurd, do not in the least affect the reality of the 
character, the effect of which upon an audience is one of the 
greatest triumphs ever accomplished, small as is the occasion, 
by a well and ardently simulated idiosyncracy. The little farce 
still remains in Mr. Wigan’s répertoire, and is likely long to 
do so. 

In 1847, Mr. Wigan passed to the Haymarket. He after. 
wards played the peculiarly pathetic broken-English piece in 
which Mr. Barnett had been so famous, ‘‘ Monsieur Jaques,” 
as a “ star,” at the Surrey Theatre, assisted by his wife. His 
next London appearance was one of the most important of his 
life. In the whole range of the drama, it would hardly be 
possible to name a more genuine delight than Mr. Wigan's 
representation of Old Dufard, in the “ First Night.” The 
piece is a one-act adaptation in four scenes, the story being 
that of a poor broken-down actor, with all the feelings of an 
artist surviving his misfortunes, and with a young daughter, 
whom he is determined to bring out upon the stage. Whether 
in vraisemblance of face and costume, in imitation of French- 
English, in minuteness and truth of prolific, but never burden- 
some detail, the touching alternation of humour and pathos, 
the droll affectation of a viellard, still all artist, and strong in 
the traditions and instincts of more buckish days, in the bur 
lesque effectiveness of the opera scena, or in the interesting 
vivacity and invariable consistency of the character throughout 
the performance is one which cannot but heartily interest and 
amuse at the moment and leave ineffaceable impressions 
on the memory. This piece was produced by Mr. Maddox 
at the Princess’s in 1849, and it was more, perhaps, 
than any other, until “Still Waters Run Deep,” identified 
with Mr. Wigan’s fame. After a short engagement at the 
Olympic Theatre, when under the Watts’ management, 
Mr. Wigan again appeared at the Princess’s, this time under 
the management of Mr. Kean and Mr. Keeley. Here his ability 
found great scope. He was, if we mistake not, the original 
Chateau-Renard, and his icy, murderous sang-froid added 
greatly to the peculiar effect of that melodrama. He also 
distinguished himself much in the “ Dake’s Wager,” and other 
plays; and, besides reviving the public recollection of one of his 
best pathetic Frenchmen, the old French usher in “ To Parents 
and Guardians” (with Mrs. Keeley as brave Bob Nettles, and 
Mr. Keeley as the torpid Waddilove), added an equally touching 
morsel to his répertoire in a little piece of his own translating, 
called “ The Lucky Friday.” Our readers will probably recall 
with interest the quaint figure of the old French clerk m am 
English house betrayed into a breach of honour by his master 8 
son, and driven by his embarrassments to the verge of despair 
Mr. Wigan has always had the art of compressing without 
rendering curt the action and dialogue of his pieces, and 
is one of the happiest examples of deep and serious interest 
excited by a little play, the dimensions of which might seem to 
forbid the expectation of it. 

Before entering into management, Mr. Wigan appeared 
again for a short time, under the auspices of Mr. Webster! 
the old Adelphi Theatre. Here he took one or two parts ™ 
the ordinary pieces of the day. The Adelphi dramas had then 
a great reputation; and in a cast which included Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Leigh Murray, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, Miss Woolg® 
Mr. O. Smith, and Madame Celeste, Mr. Wigan played, if os 
remember rightly, the part of a sans-culotte, with rare we 
intensity and picturesque effect. He also played Dr. Cains, 
Frenchman, in Mr. Webster’s rather remarkable though ® 
too successful revival of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor, 


east of which, perhaps, contained more distinguished bree 
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roof of the strength of a company engaged with a view to 
melo-dramatical and farcical performances. 

It was in 1853 that Mr. Alfred Wigan first adventured his 
abilities in management, and the Olympic Theatre was the 
gcene of his speculation. We cannot follow minutely its history. 
Perhaps its most remarkable episode was the striking success of 
«Still Waters Run Deep.” The piece, an adaptation by Mr. 
fom Taylor from a novel by Mr. Charles Bernard, had much 
in it to account for its good fortune, as is evident from the almost 
unprecedented extent to which it has been played all over the 
country ; but it was the extraordinary ability—in other words, 
the surpassing naturalness—of the original John Mildmay and 
Mrs. Sternhold that obtained for it the hold on the public 
which it has never ceased to enjoy. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the results to the stage of the performance of this play, in 
which the hero spoke like a simple, plain gentleman and nothing 
else, and in which the principal female character, not a heroine, 
put a middle-aged lady who had fallen into the hands of a 
scoundrel, was really what a lady under such circumstances 
would be, could lament her condition without groaning, and 
assert a usurped authority in the household without rant,— 
could beguile her old brother without grimace, and make a true 
friend her champion without unnatural effusion,—nay, who 
could even surprise a villain by turning up the flame of a lamp, 
and break a paper-knife in the intensity of her mortification 
without a single melodramatic air, or once becoming a mere 
actress and ceasing to be a veritable woman of society. 

On this account, quite as much as owing to the interest of 
the plot and action, the play became very celebrated and long 
held the stage. In “ Retribution,” which succeeded it, Mr. 
Wigan had a part of the freezing, misanthropic, duel-fighting 
order, and played it with great power, but the piece was less 
successful. He distinguished himself several times very greatly 
in revivals. The lesson of his success in John Mildmay had not 
been lost upon him, and in Joseph Surface and Mr. Oakley he 
again did violence to the traditional extravagances of the stage. 
For the first time for many years, at any rate, the public saw 
a Joseph Surface whom it was possible to imagine capable of 
duping those around him by winning their esteem and liking. 
Perhaps the effect was not precisely what Sheridan had intended, 
for natural and realistic acting did not enter much into that 
great comedy-writer’s calculations. But the feeling was artistic 
and true, and the sensation produced by the performance was 
at once new, and suggestive of much critical reflection. 
Another piece often performed at the Olympic was the “ Bengal 
Tiger,” in which the fierce, eagle-faced Nabob, played by Mr. 
Wigan, was assisted in one of the most extraordinary of eccen- 
tric assumptions by Mrs. Alfred Wigan as Miss Yellowleaf. 
Her courtship of Sir Paul Pagoda, and her fatal attempt to 
conciliate him by indulging in a hookah, are never forgotten, 
even in their minutest points, by those who witness this rarely- 
finished performance. Mr. Robson was a distinguished member 
of Mr. Wigan’s company, and one of his greatest successes was 
Desmarets in “ Plot and Passion,” in which Mr. Wigan played 
Fouché. Mr. Wigan retired from the management of the 
Olympic in bad health, after nearly four years of assiduous and 
enterprising management, in 1857. 

Three years elapsed before he reappeared. He now under- 
took the St. James’s Theatre. 
which were presented to the public during this lesseeship, 
which lasted between two and three years, were Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson’s version of “ Les Pattes de Mouche,” entitled “A 
Scrap of Paper,” and a little piece of much domestic interest 
entitled “The Poor Nobleman.” In each Mrs. Wigan had a 
very remarkable part. The latter play was more grave in 
its tone, and afforded greater scope for playing upon the feel- 
INS 5 but the former was exceedingly remarkable for tinished 
lutrigue, depending upon the minutest arrangement, in which 
the smallest hitch or the least appearance of unreality would 

ave been fatal. Probably, there never wasa piece of this light, 
renchy, impossible kind, performed in a manner more perfectly 
Conducive to enjoyment and illusion. The dialogue also was 
Pleasant and telling. The character of Prosper Couramont, a 
gay and unconquerable French bachelor, was wrought by Mr. 

‘gan to a sumptuous and yet natural polish, and the simu- 
ted contest of wits between him and Mrs. Wigan never lost 
a2 intense appearance of reality. The play is one by which 

® two artists in their lighter moods might fairly be judged, 
and it is one in which the verdict must be a warm one in their 
favour, 
in 1863 Mr, Wigan again retired from managerial responsi- 

ties, and since then has only occasionally acted in London. 
Q the country, where he and Mrs. Wigan have “ starred” for 
*everal months each year, he has essayed the character of 
amlet, but not with remarkable success. He also played 


The most remarkable novelties | , ’ 
_ experiments conducted by Dr. Kemmerer in the island of Ré, 
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Puff in “ The Critic,” but neither was this representation worthy 
of his other performances. He is now about again to open a 
London theatre. The building is a new one, and as respects 
the audience portion of the house will leave nothing, we believe, 
to be desired. . As managers, Mr. and Mrs. Wigan have a name 
which is a sure guarantee for elegance and care, as well as for 
spirit and enterprise; and the only hope their many admirers 
entertain is, that by freely employing the finished skill which 
they have acquired in a long and brilliant career upon new and 
popular material, they may establish themselves permanently 
in a theatre of their own. There could hardly be a better 
school or model of modern histrionic art than a stage governed 
by their taste, and distinguished by their refined and intellectual 
spirit. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


OYSTER-CULTURE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In connection with the now much-mooted subject of 


food-supply, there is no question of greater social interest or 
importance than that of oyster-culture, to which attention has 
been directed in the Times. It is, indeed, surprising that 
so profitable a branch of enterprise has hitherto found so little 
favour in this country; and it is, therefore, satisfactory to find 
that the efforts of Mr. Hart and his company, at Hayling 
Island, have so far been attended with success. I say with 
success, because, despite the fact that certain of their experi- 
ments failed through absence of oyster-spat, the scheme, on 
the whole, must have fulfilled the expectations of its projectors. 


| Mr. Hart has set a good example, which it is to be hoped 


others will follow, but he has yet much to do before oyster- 
culture can be regarded as a certain art,—he must pay a little 
more attention to the science—he must carry out an extensive 
series of experiments on the development of the embryo oyster. 
I refer especially to experiments with a view to ascertain the 


| effects of light, temperature, position, nature of soil, salinity of 


water, motion of currents, character and quantity of food, 
superficial space, parasites, and so forth. ‘Till the influence 
of these several circumstances is fully and definitely established, 
oyster-culture cannot be a reliable pursuit, and, therefore, is not 
likely to find much favour among commercial speculators. The 
development of the oyster has been fully investigated by 
M. Davaine, in his “ Recherches sur la Réproduction des 
Huitres,” in the Comptes Rendus, 1855, but M. Davaine’s ob- 
servations were confined to the zoological facts alone, Some 
of the external conditions of development received attention 
from M. Coste, in the splendid quarto published by the French 
Government in 1861, but much still remains to be done, and 
till it is done oyster harvests will be often found to be failures, 
as Mr. Hart discovered last year. 

Of the ultimate success of this department of pisciculture 
(or mollusc-culture) I think there cannot be the slightest doubt, 


' and it is equally certain that our coasts present miles upon 
miles of foreshores, which are not only admirably adapted to 


the cultivation of oysters, but which are almost valueless for 
any other purpose. In my article in the Popular Science 
Review for July, 1864, I gave an account of the results of the 


The gross value of the crops produced in 1861 was £320,000, 
but it has since been much higher, and, I may add, lower also, 


| for Dr. Kemmerer, like Mr. Hart, has occasionally found his 


harvest fail completely, without being able to assign any cause 
for the failure. But the labours of all who have devoted them- 
selves to oyster-culture lead us to conclude that in an inter- 
mittent fashion the cultivation of the oyster is eminently pro- 
fitable; and science would teach us that a knowledge of the 
history of the phases through which the oyster passes on its 
journey from childhood to adolescence must eventually enable 
us to avoid those accidents which prevent regularly successive 
harvests. 

The writer in the T'imes mentions that in the collection of 
the spat at Hayling Island, Mr. Hart gives a preference to the 
fascine over the tile. I cannot see why this is so. Both tiles 
and hurdles have been employed in the French oyster parce, 


and, so far as I am aware, the preference has been given to 


the young oyster surroundir 


the tile. Indeed, it would seem a priori that the bundles of 
,jectionable, from the probability of the shell of 
ig the branchlet, and being thus 
This, too, is exactly what occurred 


twigs must be ol 


liable to injury in removal. 


| in Mr. Hart’s beds, and which gave rise to the destruction 


of 75 per cent. of his young oysters. Why, then, does the English 
Oyster Company continue to use this plan ? The tile-method 
appears to my mind far more simple and efficient, and much 
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less liable to that dangerous aggregation of the young oysters 
which gives rise to so much destruction of the shells in 
removing them from fascines. The French oyster-farmers do 
not expose the bare surface of the tile for the reception of 
the spat. They cover it with a species of soft cement, 
which though sufficiently consistent to admit of the oyster’s 
attachment, is also soft enough to allow of its removal with a 
gouge or chisel, when it is necessary to place the collected spat 
in the parcs. In some cases this cement, though spread on 
the under surface of the tile, is attached only to its edges, and 
hence, when it is covered with young oysters, it may casily be 
lifted from the tile, and broken into fragments corresponding 
to the number of adherent oysters. The tiles are in most 
instances supported on rude timber frameworks, thus pre- 
venting those accumulations of silt so injurious to the young 
molluscs. In conclusion, sir, I would direct Mr. Hart’s atten- 
tion to the question of the reproduction of the oyster. It yet 
remains to be proved that the oyster is hermaphrodite ; indeed 
Von Siebold, one of our most careful comparative anatomists, 
asserts that it is unisexual, and till this point is conclusively 
settled, the opinions held one way or the other by oyster- 
farmers may materially influence the value of their oyster- 
harvest. I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 


Oct. 17. Hewry Lawson, M.D. 








THE INNS OF CHANCERY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,— Within a little more than a stone’s throw of Temple 
Bar, and hidden in some of the most densely populated districts 
of London, there are a few courts and squares not quite 
destitute of historical interest, and noteworthy from the cir- 
cumstance that they appear to be nobody’s property. In at 
least one of these places pretentious buildings, commanding heavy 
rents, have risen upon the ruins of former days. In others, 
there are to be found cozy nooks and corners offering suitable 
shelter to bachelors more or less ancient, and more or less 
confirmed in their evil ways; but in not a few decay and 
neglect reign supreme. Under the fostering care of the lowest 
of the low legal practitioners, law stationers, sheriffs’-officers, 
and laundresses, many of the old buildings are so far gone 
towards destruction that they seem to be only prevented from 
tumbling down by the circumstance that they have been so 
huddled together that there is no space left them in which to 
get out of the world decently. 

At atime when there is so much talk about the improve- 
ment of London, and the erection of suitable places of abode 
for the labouring poor, it might not be undesirable if some 
attention were given to these Inns of Chancery, and to the 
means by which they could be turned to public advantage. 
Although the persons who now hold the property under 
their control have seldom evinced much anxiety to let the 
public become acquainted with either its past history or present 
use, all the Inns seem at no very remote period to bave been 
devoted to the use of those who were engaged in the legal pro- 
fession either as attorneys or law students, and they appear to 
have been, in some measure, dependent upon and connected 
with the four Inns of Court. In a word, they were as much at 
the service of the public as the property held by the Societies 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, Middle Temple, and Inner Temple 
now are. If we look at the present position of the Inns, we 
shall find very little to admire either in their government or 
the uses to which they are put. 

Lyon’s Inn, which occupied the greater part of the site of the 
present unfinished Strand Hotel, offers an excellent example 
of what this sort of property may come to. It originally 
belonged to a legal society, was under the control of a 
governing body called Ancients, possessed a hall for the 
purposes of hospitality, and for its educational wants was 
under the protection of the Society of the Inner Temple, who, 
in return for a payment of £7. 13s. 4d. a year, sent a 
Reader to look after the legal training of the students of Lyon’s 
Inn, The dinners in the hall had ceased for 100 years or 
more, and the building itself had been handed over to a 
debating society for the display of youthful eloquence; the 
number of Ancients was gradually allowed to dwindle down, 
until they were reduced to one, and that gentleman came 
to look upon the inn as his own property, and dealt with it 
accordingly. 

Lyon’s Inn, in its conversion into private property, had 
merely followed an example which more than one of the other 
Inns of Chancery had long before set. Thavies’ Inn, note- 
worthy as being the home of that body of lawyers who after- 





wards migrated to the Temple; Furnival’s Inn, rented from | 


——— 
Lincoln’s Inn at £600 a year; and Symond’s Inn, rented 
from the Bishop of Chichester, and now merely a collection of 
houses in an advanced state of ruin—are all in the hands 
of private individuals. There remains, however, subject to the 
government of the Ancients, a considerable extent of valuable 
property. New Inn, in the Strand, has a large rental, and 
pays a ground rent of £4 a year to the Middle Temple, 
Clement’s Inn, which was formerly a monastery, and jg 
memorable as having numbered Falstaff’s friend, Mr. Justicg 
Shallow, among its members; Staple’s Inn, which has existed 
as an Inn of Chancery at least from the time of Henry V.; 
Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, which is held on lease from the Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln; and Clifford’s Inn, Fleet-street—hayp 
all comparatively small outgoings and large revenues. In thege 
societies the Readers have long ceased to read. No students 
ever enter their balls; the Ancients elect one another, and jn 
their selection of members pay some regard to social qualities, 
They dine at the expense of the societies every term, form nice 
convivial parties, and pleasantly expend the revenues of the 
Inns, but fail to do a particle of good. 

I think it will be scarcely disputed that the property held 
by these governing bodies was formerly devoted to the public 
purposes I have mentioned, and I am sure no one will pretend 
to urge that it has not completely ceased to benefit any section 
of the community. It may minister to the creature-comforts 
of a few old gentlemen, who are no doubt very estimable 
persons, but who have no more right than anybody else to 
the advantages they enjoy; but it confers no benefit upon any 
one else. 

Although the Ancients of these societies, like the Benchers of 
some of the Innsof Court, may form very high but very erroneous 
notions as to their rights, it would be simply shocking to 
common sense to maintain that these gentlemen are more than 
trustees of the property of which they now have the control, 
and it would be quite as well if some means were taken to 
make that property, which may be said to have lain useless for 
two centuries, of some value to the public. I am not prepared 
to suggest any particular scheme. The four Inns of Court 
appear to be already sufficiently provided for, and their system 
of management is certainly one which calls less for favours than 
interference on the part of the Legislature; but there are 
outside the legal profession a variety of ways in which the 
neglected property of the Inns of Chancery might be made 
available for the publig. At all events they ought no longer 
to be mere dining-rooms for a few individuals, and, in the 
dilapidated appearance which some of them present, a disgrace 
to the metropolis. Iam, &c., 


Oct. 15, 1867. J. E. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tux present week has witnessed the revival of “ Macbeth” at 
Drury Lane, with a new Lady Macbeth in the person of Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin. Aseason or two ago Miss Amy Sedgwick was allowed to 
play the same character at this theatre, and, as this experiment was 
tolerated, no one can justly complain that Mrs. Vezin is thrust for- 
ward in parts for which she has little or no physical aptitude. She 
is an intelligent woman, well schooled in all the tricks and tradi- 
tions of the legitimate drama, but her Lady Macbeth is more 
remarkable for weakness and feminine prettiness, than for the 
rude, savage vigour generally imparted to it. Many of Shake- 
speare’s characters admit of various interpretations, and get them, 
but a mild fair-haired Lady Macbeth is a novelty out of Germany; 
Mrs, Theodore Martin (Miss Helen Faucit) appeared feeble in this 
part at Drury Lane after Miss Atkinson, and Mrs. Hermann Vean 
is more feeble than Miss Helen Faucit. Some of the minor parts 
were shamefully burlesqued, and the singing is ambitious Ww! 
being good or well-drilled. The scene-shifting is noisy and care- 
less, and there is room for much more discipline in the a 
management. Stage-carpepters have no business in sight 0 1 
audience when they are setting the wings, and much of the inevt 
table noise in arranging heavy sets at the back of carpenters’ scenes 
can be got rid of by putting the men in list slippers. 

A very long, straggling one-act comedietta, with an equally long 
straggling title, was produced at the Adelphi on Monday nig? 
with Mr. G. Belmore and Mrs. Alfred Mellon in the ort : 
characters. It is called, “ Man is not perfect, nor Woman net er, 
and is an adaptation, we believe, by Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
M. E. Thiboust’s “L’Homme n’est pas Parfait.” This pe 
though very popular in Paris, has never been played pty 
London, but a Mr Clement Scott adapted it a few months ago in 
Mr. J. L. Toole, and it has been performed by that gentlemes 
the country. The merit of this little play is not of a very be 
order— it has very little plot, though a little character, and its st 
must always depend on the way in which it is acted. ’ortuna 
at the Adelphi the two chief parts are admirably represe? a 
Mr, Belmore and Mrs, Alfred Mellon—the first playing @ druoX®s 
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a 
pratal, but affectionate working carpenter, who is very far from 
peing “ perfect ; ” and the last representing his wife—a hardworking 
homely woman, with an abundance of spirit and determination, 
and a natural independence of character, fostered and increased by 
keeping a fruit shop. The interest of the piece turns upon the 
giscovery of a letter written by a certain barmaid to the carpenter, 
and the humour of the quarrel that ensues is increased by the 
natural pathos of the reconciliation. Mr. Belmore’s real tragic 
wer—tragedy off the stilts—peeps out here and there, and his 
umour and pathos have the merit of being unforced. Mrs. Alfred 
Mellon’s only fault is her extreme restlessness—her want of judg- 
ment in regulating her undoubted talent. Nothing could well be 
natural and effective than her performance of the wife in 
this little piece. Mr. Stephenson plays a drunken Irishman with 
gusto, an dresses like a tailor on strike, and the rest of the 
characters are mere nonentities, more or less noisy. The piece 
involves the destruction of much property, two chairs, one coat, and 
one broom being broken and torn to pieces in the course of the 
action. The little drama was successful, but it wants condensation, 
and several vulgarisms may be taken out of the dialogue with 
advantage. , 

Anew comedian, named Mr. M. Robson, of mature age, and 
well known in the country, particularly in Liverpool, made his first 
appearance in London on Monday night, at the Olympic Theatre, 
inaslight farce (from the French), by Mr. J. M. Morton, called 
“The Two Puddifoots.” If Mr. M. Robson had as much talent as 
the late Frederick Robson, he would have been as unwise to appear 
at the Olympic, as any gentleman named Dickens would be to 
write a novel in the pages of All the Year Round. Mr. M. Robson 
seems to be an experienced actor of eccentric old men, a little 
given to grimaces, and the piece in which he appeared is very 
flimsy. He plays the people in at the Olympic, and was scarcely 
announced by the management. 

Some years ago a farce was represented at the Haymarket, 


performed a stupid lout who is taken for a nobleman, and «n Monday 
night a “new” comedietta, called “The Winning Card,” very 
similar in plot and character, was produced, with Mr. Compton in 
the place of Mr. Keeley. The piece is most tastefully put upon 
the stage—so tastefully that it is a positive pleasure to look at the 


scenery and dresses, and it is modestly announced in the billsasan | 


adaptation from the French, without the name of the adapter 
being mentioned. 

Mr. John Oxenford has returned from America in good health 
and spirits, and will shortly resume his duties as a dramatic critic. 

Mr. Paul Bedford, who began his theatrical career nearly half 
a century ago as an opera singer, and who was the original Beppo 
in“ Fra Diavolo,” when it was first produced at Covent Garden, 
is making arrangements to appear at some of the music-halls, 

The Effingham Theatre in Whitechapel, known for many years 
as the Effingham “saloon,” has been rebuilt, and is now capable of 
holding 4,000 persons. Mr. George Melville, from the Princess's, 
has been engaged as the leading actor, but the performances, of 
course, are of the same stamp as those at the Britannia, or Victoria. 
Whitechapel has now two excellent theatres—the Pavilicn being 
one—within a very short distance of each other. 

The playgoing public will doubtless hear with intense satisfaction 
that Miss Ada Isaacs Menken—sometimes called “the Menken ”— 
has arrived in London, and will reappear to-night (Saturday) at 
Astley’s Theatre, in “ Mazeppa,” previous to her departure for 
Paris, where she is engaged to play the chief part in a drama 
written expressly for her by M. Alexandre Dumas. 

The St. James’s Theatre was reopened on Wednesday night, 
ostensibly under the management of Miss Herbert, with a revival 
of Mr. Stirling Coyne’s popular comedy of “ Everybody’s Friend,” 
and an American comedian, new to London, named Mr. John S. 
Clarke. Mr, Coyne’s comedy was first produced at the Haymarket, 
April 2, 1859, with Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. 
Compton, Miss Reynolds, Mrs. Charles Mathews, and Mrs, 

Ss in the chief characters, and it has been even 
more successful in America than it was in London. When 

t. Walcot, an Anglo-American comedian, came to London 
a fow Seasons ago, he selected Major de Boots (Mr. Buck- | 
one’s character) in this comedy for his first appearance 
at the Olympic, and Mr. Clarke has shown equal faith in the same | 

ter, although he has had the comedy re-edited and re-named | 
y the author,  Everybody’s Friend” is now called “ A Widow 
unt,” and has been reproduced with a cast of characters that is 
lerably good, if not equal to the exceptional strength of the 
original cast. Mr. J. S. Clarke is a comedian who evidently 
‘pends much upon extravagant gestures and facial expression, 
tnd he often distorts his face by squinting. There is a | 
ertain humour and intention—not altogether unfounded— in his | 
Fimacing, which raises it above mere “ mugging,” and the farcical 
readth of the character is almost a justification for any excesses, 
* are not in a position to judge of Mr. Clarke's full powers and | 
‘rsatility, but we cannot help regretting that he selected Major 
~ #00ts for his first appearance before an English public. The 
Pity has been altered so as to give him greater prominence, and he 
vated the character, we believe, in America, for two hundred 
od ‘s. T he principal merit of his performance appears to lie in 
: and daring tricks that are too violent for comedy, and, in spite 
pata applause, freely given to the performer, more violent than 
ealeie to Bie mone to in a theatre - St. J met Sa — 
alr to Mr. Clarke to a strong judgment upon him before 
“ting him in some other hatacter: roe 
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The death of Miss Avonia Jones—a coarse and vigorous actress, 
who last appeared at the Adelphi and Surrey Theatres—occurred 


on the 4th instant, in America. Miss Jones was the wi 
late G. V. Brooke. as the widow of the 





SCIENCE. 


————— 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


Herr Haidinger lately presented to the Austrian Academy a 
series of photographic views, showing the phases of the volcanic 
eruptions at Santorin. One of these views had been taken by M. 
Granges in seven seconds, and another in half a second. 

Herr Jules Schmidt, the celebrated astronomer, of Athens, is 
preparing for publication his ten years’ observations upon the 
magnetic disturbances associated with meteoric showers. 

Herr Haidinger has constructed a table showing the number of 
meteoric showers which have taken place between the years 1492 
and 1866 inclusive. From this it seems that there have been 178 
great falls, 

Herr Kner has issued a supplementary list of the fossil fishes of 
Carinthia. In this he describes a species (Pterycopterus @pus), 
which is provided with wing-shaped pectoral fins, and which forms 
the type of a new genus allied to Thorecopterus. 

In presenting his splendid memoir on Stella Spectra to the 
French Academy, Father Secchi stated that he has observed that 
certain spectra of yellow stars closely resemble the spectrum pro- 
duced by the flame which proceeds from the “ converter” aad in 
preparing Bessemer steel. The employment of the spectroscope in 
the preparation of this steel was begun a couple of years since, 
but the comparison of the Bessemer spectrum with the spectrum 
of the fixed stars has not, so far as we can remember, been made 
before. The Bessemer spectrum is best seen when the iron is 


‘ : ral r | completely decarbonized ; it i t i 
called “ Your Life’s in Danger,” in which the inimitable Keeley | ord Foonined ; 3 contains @ great number of véey fine 


lines and approaches closely to the spectrum a Orionis and a 
The resemblance no doubt is due to the fact that the 
Bessemer flame proceeds from a great number of burning metals. 
The greatest importance atttaches to the analogy pointed out by 
Father Secchi. Those who are desirous of studying stellar spectra 
should first educate the eye by examining the flames seen in the 
course of the Bessemer process. 

Mr. Watson, an American astronomer, records his discovery of 
a 94th small planet at Ann-Arbor, U.S.A. The planet was seen on 
the 6th ult., and is of about the size of a star of the eleventh 


magnitude. Mr. Watson, in a letter to M. Leverrier gives the 
following as the astronomical bearings of the new planet :— 
1867. —— Pe. Declination. 
bh. m, &. h. m. 8. 

Sept. 6... 14 48 10:1 0 56 3346. 

Sept. 6... 16 15 37°4 O 56 81:34... +6" 11’ 145" 

Sept. 7... 10 12 21-4 0 56 699 6° 10° 42:2” 

Sept.8... 9 59 292 0 65 3340 ... 6° 9 64.7” 


Planet 93 was discovered by Mr. Watson on the 24th of August, 
If M. Donné has ceased to advocate the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation as stated in our last issue, M. Trécul, one of the 
most distinguished botanists in France, argues in favour of it. 
Some time since, M. Trécul pointed out that, in the cells of certain 
plants, as, for example, those of Helianthus tuberosus, minute 
living organisms, to which he has given the name of A mylobacterium, 
may be seen. The presence of these bodies within the closed cells 
of plants M. Trécul regards as convincing proof of the spontaneous 
generation. He defines heterogeny thus :—A natural operation, 


| by which life, when about to abandon an organized body, con- 





readers interested in histology. 


| lamp. Ia its secon 


centrates its action on some of the particles of this body, and 
converts them into beings quite distinct from those they proceeded 
from. Would M. Trécul contend that the bacteria found in the 
blood of animals are similarly the result of heterogeny ? We should 
think not ; and yet, what greater difficulty exists in the entrances 
of these organisms into vegetable than into animal tissues? 
Surely the presence of a Vibrio in the blood is as great a wonder 
as the existence of an Amylobacterium in the cells of a plant. 

The Comptes Rendus of the 23rd ult. contains a valuable mathe- 


| matico-physical paper by M. Lucas, on the luminous range of the 


electric spark. my 

The British Medical Journal is now publishing a series of reports 
on “ Modern Microscopes,” to which we commend the attention of 
To the beginner such reports 
have a value difficult to over-estimate. A microscope is an expen- 
sive instrument, and one which may be so constructed as to appear 
both solid and optically accurate to the inexperienced purchaser 
when in reality it is for all purposes of research a worthless though 
expensive apparatus. In showing the student how to select a 
microscope and in describing the more perfect forms of the instru- 
ment, the Medical Journal has done good service. We by no 


| means assent to all that the “ reporter” has stated, but we have no 
- hesitation in calling attention to his observations. 


Apropos of microscopes we may mention that a new instrument 
has been constructed under the direction of Dr. Lawson, of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, for use in the histological laboratory of the St. 
Mary’s School. It is intended to be employed either as a standing 
microscope for the table or as a hand microscope to be used like 
a telescope or opera-glass. ‘The change from the first form to the 
second is effected by drawing out the leg of the microscope from 
the sliding tube in which it rests, and attaching to it a small oil- 
d form it is used for demonstration in large classes. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND.* 


Last year there appeared a translation of this play, in some 
respects the sublimest of all dramas, by Mrs. Webster, to the great 
merits of which none of the critics at the time did, as we think, 
real justice. And now Mr. Cayley has produced another version 
of equal merit. Mr. Cayley, however, has weighted himself with 
very hard conditions. His object has been, he tells us in his pre- 
face, to familiarize English readers, by the means of their own 
language, with the forms and principles of Greek versification. He 
is simply, we believe, trying to perform what is impossible. The 
critic, however, is not the judge,—but Time. New metres have 
been introduced into our language, and it would be the height of 
folly and presumption to say that such and such a metre can never 
be papeiprines. In this case the nation at large, and no critic, or 
school of critics, is the arbiter. To Time and the genius of our 
English language must the success or failure of Mr. Cayley’s 
attempt be left. As far as our own individual opinion goes, we 

rd it as a mistake. There can, however, be but one opinion as 
to-his abilities as a translator and a scholar. He has evidently been 
a student in the school of our older poets. He has sat at the feet 
of Gower, Chaucer, and Spenser. He uses their homely Saxon 
words, as in his translation of Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” with 
great effect. They are not forced, but come naturally and grace- 
fully. Thus we meet with such old-world words as “algates,” so 
often used by Chaucer, the Shakespearian “ parlous” and “ hali- 
dom.” We have such happy translations as that of tAavi¢ by 
“ ruth-worthy,” and 

Thy rexpwpévny o€ xp) 
Aloeay pépewy we pgora, 


| “ the weird I must abide of fate,” which will remind the reader 
of Chaucer's “O Fortune, executrice of weirdes.” Further, Mr. 
Cayley is very happy in rendering those strong compound epithets 
which are peculiar to Auschylus. Thus, in the opening speech 
of Hepheestus, he renders gapayyt dvoxemipy by “ ill-bewintered 
precipice,” which is so much more forcible than Potter’s weak 
expansion “ wild cliff, exposed to every storm,” or even Mrs. 
Webster's “ storm-beaten peak.” And this boldness of language 
enables him to convey the force of Aischylus’s strong metaphors 
and concrete images, which can be rendered in no other fashion. 
As we shall point out afterwards, he by no means adheres toa 
literal translation. He adapts the image to the exigencies of our 
own language ; and although he sometimes alters the character of 
the metaphor, he nowhere strains either the words or the sense. 
He always, so to speak, writes well within himself. Thus he ren- 
ders ~\oywrdy zip by “the beamy countenance of fire,” whilst 
Potter only gives us such a bald substitute, as “ blazing gift,” and 
Mrs, Webster, “ live fire.” In the same bold forcible manner Mr. 
Cayley translates zupd¢ xny1)v kAomaiar by “ the furtive fire-spring,” 
and ’ApapPiag¢ r’ dpeoyv dvOog by “ Arabia’s hardy man-crop,” where 
Potter timidly gives us ‘‘ Arabia’s martial race,” and Mrs. Webster 
“ Araby’s brave youth.” Mr. Cayley always commands the original, 
and is never, as with most translators, commanded by it. If he 
cannot find an equivalent, he always finds a good substitute. Thus 
he tersely renders— 
Aibépa 0 feyvow 
Ilvpov viwvar, 


by “the feathered kind’s limpid thoroughfare,’ which Potter 
weakly expands into— 


“This pure air, through whose liquid fields the birds 
Winnow their wanton way,” 


not a word of which, except “ pure air,” can be found in the original, 
In the same way, Mr. Cayley, with an almost Aischylean strength 
of imagery, renders— 


Kai viv dypeiov Kal rapdopoy Cépag 
Keirat orevwrov mArnciov Oadaaaiov, 
by 
** Now, yon disabled and unhandy bulk of his 
Lies in the sea-lane’s neighbourhood,” 


where Potter, instead, feebly gives us,— 


“ Near Trinacria’s narrow sea, 
Astonied, blasted, spiritless he lies,’’ 
and Mrs. Webster,— 
** And now he lies, 


A paralyzed and helpless form beside 
The narrow-straited sea.” 


Mr. Cayley is always forcible when force is required. Vigour is 
the characteristic of his translation. He seems to thoroughly enjoy 
the strong A‘schylean epithets and metaphors. He renders them 
with a zest. He gives as good as he takes. Thus he renders 
dev’, d Oa, by “earth, arroint him,” where Potter has simply “ cover 
it, earth,” and Mrs, Webster, “ keep him from me, earth.’ When 
occasion arises, Mr. Cayley coins expressions to meet the force of 
the original. Thus, for 


Oi xpooxurotvrec rhy 'Acpdorecay aopoi, 
he gives us— 
* Yet are the fauners on the Needs-must-be the wiee.”’ 


* The Prometheus Bound of Aschylus, Translated in the Original Metres, By 
C, B, Cayley, B.A. London: John Camden Hotten, 








—————— ie 

But Mr. Cayley’s power sometimes betrays him, not into mis 
for he is too good a scholar, but into exagerations. Mr. Cayley j 
a poet, and sees with a poet’s eyes, and feels with a poet’s fee vis 
e by no means, as we have said, keeps to the foot of the letter. 
He often reads betweem the lines, and sees things which are Uite 
invisible to other eyes. Thus he renders— 1 


Oadagoiay re yije TiwaKrepar vocor, 
. Tpiaway, aixp)y tiv Tocedavoe, OKECG, 
_— 
* He shall, the trident of the seas, the lance that arms 
Poseidon, and that ague-shakes the world, shatter.” 


This is really very vigorous, but we are not quite sure whether the 
notion of “ ague” is not modern. Again, to take a longer exam le 
he translates those beautiful lines of the Chorus when they fin, 
enter— 
Mnéev poBnOic’ prea 
Tap ide radio nrepiywrv 
Ooaic apirratc mpocepa 
Tévde mayor, tarpyac 
Moye waperrotca ppévac. 
Kpaurvogopor o€ p’ Ereuar adpac 
Krumrov yap axv xadvoc 
Aujiev divrpwy puxor, éx 0° Exrnbé prov 
Tay Oepepwrer aids. 
. LvAnv oO awédidog yw TrEPWTO— 
' * Let nought alarm thee! 
’Tis a friendly band that urges 
To this hill the plumy racers, 
Having our father uneath won over, 
To yield reluctantly the boon ; 
And rapid airs followed as my escorts ; 
For in the deep cave’s hollowness 
The clangour of steel echoed, and shook out 0’ me 
Brow-tethering modesty ; 
So, shoeless, a rider in air, I hastened.” 


Here we more clearly see the play of the translator’s imagination, 
He fills up the gaps in the original according to his own thoughts, 
Tatic rrepiywy Ooaic duiddac is changed into the more concrete 
“ plumy racers.” Méyc is aptly rendered, not by the Romance 
“ uneasily,” but the Saxon “ uneath,” which is used by Shake- 
speare— 
* Uneath may she endure the flinty streets, 
To tread them with her tender-feeling feet.” 


’ 
The adjective xpacxvogépor is turned into the substantive “ escorts, 
whilst Ocuepdmiv aidé becomes “ brow-tethering modesty,” and 
sy mrepwrp the more poetic “ rider in the air.” In each line 
is the translator’s mind busy, working, and imaginative. By what 
process, however, Mr. Cayley makes @cuepamv “ brow-tethering,” 
we are at a loss to conjecture. An analysis of other passages would 
lead to similar results. Thus Mr. Cayley renders the words of 
Prometheus, which occur immediately before— 


Aidijo & EXagpaic 
IIreovywy piraic troovpife, 
by— 
* What a whistling of air 
Unto the nimble wing-strokes answers.” 


The “ wing-strokes” is here pre-eminently happy, but “ answers” 
is by no means a translation of vrooupize. e know quite 
what Mr. Cayley means, but it is an addition of his own 
/Eschylus. 

So far, in comparison with Mr. Cayley, Mrs. Webster has 
appeared to a decided disadvantage. The tables, however, 
be turned. As a whole, we consider Mrs. Webster's the best version 
for the public. Mr. Cayley’s metres both puzzle and fatigue the 
mere English reader. e excels as we have said, in rendering 
strong Aischylean images and compound adjectives. Mrs. W 
shines rather in the descriptive passages ; Mr. Cayley’s t 
is more suitable for the scholar. In one or two places, however, 
Webster's version is decidedly superior to Mr. Cayley’s. +05, 
take that fine description in which Prometheus foretells_to Io her 
wanderings, Mr. Cayley’s rendering is— 


‘Thon’lt have to meet Hybrista (truly-named river) 
Next that, but o’er it pass not (hard it is to pass) 
Till fairly thou’st proceeded up to Caucasus, 

Of all the mountains loftiest, to where the flood, 

Its brows dividing, ’gins to foam his pride abroad. 
Thence it behoves thee tow’rd the south to make a way 
Beyond the peaks that with the stars commune, 

And on the man-detesting Amazon hosts arrive 

Who dwell beside Thermodon, in Themiskyra, 

Where roughly jaw-like Salmydesus hems the surg? 
Hateful to mariners, and to ships a etep-motber. 


Mrs. Webster’s version reads thus :-— 


“ And then wilt thou come beside 
The rushing river, not inaptly named, 
Which do not cross, for ’tis no easy task, 
Until thon come to Caucasus itself, 
Highest of mountains, where from the very brow 
The river breaks in strength. And then must thov, 
Making thy way o’er these star-neighbouring 
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as 
Pass on a southward track, until thou reach 
The war-host of male-hating Amazons, 
One day to seat themselves in Themiscyra 
By the Thermodon, where, inhospitable 
To mariners, that rugged jaw of the sea, 
Salmudessia, plays her stepdame’s part to ships. 


Here the balance leans to Mrs. Webster. “ Star-neighbouring 
3” is a much more Aischylean version of dorpoyeirovag kopugac 
than Mr. Cayley’s “peaks that with the stars commune.” Her 
two last lines are also much more Aischylean in strength, In 
one or two other places we might point out Mrs. Webster's supe- 
riority. But “non nostrum tantas componere lites, et vituld tu 
ignus, et heec.” The public are gainers by two such powerful 
translations. They should be put side by side on the same shelf. 








THE PLEASURES OF OLD AGE* 


Every period of life has its pleasures, but whether those of old 
are so charming as they are depicted in this book is another 
matter. M. Souvestre could have had no personal experience of 
them, since he died at forty-eight ; but we can quite understand 
how some old men will spend their days as agreeably as the Raymond 
and Roger of these pages, with the same strong interest in a life 
they are so soon to quit, and with the same appetite for its higher 
pleasures. A man’s circle of friends must be very narrow who 
cannot reckon amongst them some elderly person who carries his 
years lightly and whose heart is gay in spite of the snow upon his 
head. There is no reason indeed why any man of good constitution 
should not carry a certain youthfulness with him into advanced 
years, Many do who were never particularly robust. Every 
now and then we meet with some one who astounds us by saying 


that at his next birthday he will be seventy. We should guess | 


him about midway between fifty and sixty. Men of this sort 
are for the most part spare, lean men. The infirmities of age 
seem to be the inheritance of those who are—as Cesar wished 
the men about him to be—fat. They have enjoyed the early 
period of life too well to have any healthy enjoyment of its 
close, Those who would live long, and retain youthfulness of 
body should live sparingly. The majority of mankind kill them- 
selves before their time by over-eating and over-drinking—more 
by the former even than by the latter. To a well-regulated mind, 
too, there is no reason why the evening of life should be oppres- 
sively sad. Some tinge of melancholy it must have. It is 
drawing to a close for us, but M. Souvestre’s Roger would have 
ws identify ourselves with those who come after us, and tax our 
energies to the last hour to make the world happier for them. 
There is a deal of sound philosophy and practical Christianity in 
thi. And in truth age has many privileges of its own, which 
give it a preference over youth. Hear how Roger discourses on 
this topic :— 

“*Learn that I regard it as the happiest time of my life.’ 

“ And, as I shook my head, 

“Yes, the very happiest,’ he repeated, striking the ground with 
his stick, ‘the happiest both from a physical and a moral point of 
view. 

“*You forget the infirmities which accompany it.’ 

_ “*And you, my dear Raymond, do not think of the passions which 
it leaves behind. What more cruel infirmity than ambition, which 
keeps us day and night panting up that slippery path of success; 
than love, which makes slaves of us; than hatred, which turns us 
into tyrants; than idleness, which whispers into our ear, “ Rest and 
skep,” while necessity cries into the other, “ Awake and be doing! ” 

“* Bat the diminution of our powers ?’ 

“‘Is compensated by the lessening of our obligations.’ 

“*8o, then, you are delighted at having lost your hair ?’ 

“'T have a wig which keeps me warmer.’ 

me feel your sight growing weak ?’ 

a With my spectacles, I can see as well as at fifteen.’ 

. And to have lost all your teeth.’ 

‘Zounds! they caused me suffering enough; now I have false 
7“ which save me from leeches.’ 
I could not help laughing. 

You think I am joking!’ exclaimed Roger, impatiently, ‘ but I 
am not, upon my honour. Mankind are unjust towards old age; they 
“pect from it the resources of another period of life, instead of using 

which are really its own. The e#sence of the human son! is 
‘egret. In order for anything to plesse us, we must have lost it. In 
Youth we weep for childhood; in manhood, for youth; in old age, for 
our departed vigour ; and, because old age is the final step, we have 
Opportunity to regret that.’ 

0 that you regard the sort of opprobriam which clings to old age 

“ta injustice P’ 

As acommon-place, rather. Be on your guard, my dear Ray- 
jun for common-place rules the world. It is sufficient for a piece 

Stupidity to be repeated from father to son, to escape from all exa- 
n; it enters, in fact, into the domain of truth. Error would 

Ppear to resemble wine ; if once bottled up in an axiom, it is held to 
‘mprove with time : the oldest errors are the most esteemed. People 

a affixed to certain words fatal epithets, which brand them at once 

an indelible stigma. Mournfal old age! .... Happy infancy! 
ont Joyous college days! why, they are so many absurdities and 
falsehoods, os 


Apart from the series of pictures with which M. Souvestre pre- 
ents his readers, many of them very charming, and to an 


ee 








Coons ares of Old Age, From the French of Emile Souvestre, London: 
Routledge & Sons. 

















intellectual reader a thousand degrees more interesting than the 
sensational stuff which is so much run after in these days, there is 
a great deal of practical good sense in his way of looking at 
things. We recommend this book to people who are growing old 
and who look forward to age as to a wintry prospect. It will con- 
sole them. They will learn from it that the future has its 
pleasures as well as the past. No doubt our author, in describing 
the joys of old age, paints them occasionally with too glowing 
a pencil. We cannot for example subscribe to Roger’s preference 
for false teeth and a wig. But M. Souvestre is right when he says 
that “there is something violent in the happiness of our earlier 
years, which overpowers the feelings, a tendency to excess, which 
infuses a taste of bitterness in the very cupof pleasure itself. “ Slaves 
to the feverish activity of the blood, we do not stop at enjoyment, 
but overrun the mark. It is only when time has deadened this 
impetuosity, between ripe manhood and the decline of life, that 
we can be happy at our ease. There is a spring time of old age 
which is the very realization of peaceful enjoyment ; until then we 
lavish our resources ; now at length we begin to utilize the small- 
change of happiness.” It is also true that the troubles of life lose 
their bitterness, and become more endurable as our years increase. 
But to realize these advantages we must prepare the way in youth, 
and particularly in middle age. It is then that the body inclines 
to sloth, and begins to make flesh—in other words, disease. If 
that is allowed to go on, good-bye to the pleasures of old age. 








MUSICIANS’ LETTERS.* 
THe growing public interest in music and musicians is in no 





way more evidenced than by the publication, in recent years, of 
translations of memoirs and correspondence of foreign composers, 
which would have found few, if any, English readers a quarter of 
a century back. The letters of Mendelssohn, of Mozart, and of 
Beethoven, rendered by the translator of the present work and 
published by the same firm, have appeared within the last four 
years, besides, in the same interval, Spohr’s autobiography, and 
lives of Carl Maria von Weber and Schubert by other translators 
and publishers. So many publications of the kind within so short 
a period is sufficient proof of the increased importance attached 
by our reading and thinking public to an art which has for too 
many years, in this country, been considered in the light of a mere 
popular amusement rather than as a possible exponent of feeling 
and sentiment as pure and noble as those which find their expres- 
sion in the hitherto more generally recognised forms of poetry and 
painting. The musician, that is the creative musician, is now 
beginning to be recognised among us as holding as high a title to 
consideration, and exercising as high a mission, as the literary man 
or the artist ; and all who derive any pleasure from the works of 
a great composer are now interested in such personal details of 
his career as can be gleaned from his memoirs and correspondence, 

The present volume (collected by Dr. Ludgwig Noh!) forms a 
worthy pendent to the previous works of the kind above referred 
to, and has a special interest as illustrating the lives and careers 
of five composers whose productions ranged from the middle 
of the last to the middle of the present century. The book 
commences with a series of letters H Gluck, the first of which 
(addressed to the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany) consists of his 
comments on his own opera of “ Alceste”—the work in which he 
first realized that art revolution which was the result of his 
long and mature reflection on the artificial conventionalism 
and inapt expression of the dramatic music of the period. 
The philosophic and reflective power of Gluck’s mind is nowhere 
more admirably shown than in his communication, dated Vienna, 
Oct. 30, 1770, to the Duke of Braganza, to whom he dedicated his 
opera “ Paride ed Elena.” In subsequent letters, to Louis XVL, 
to Marie Antoinette, to Klopstock, to M. de la Harpe, and other 
celebrities of the day, Gluck’s energetic thought and confidence in 
the truth of his principles and his art mission are most character- 
istically shown, including some interesting references to the pro- 
duction of his “Iphigenie” and “Armide,” specially for the 
Parisian opera stage, and his well-known feud with the rival 
composer Piccini, which divided even members of the same famil 
with all the animosity of a political quarrel. Rugged and self- 
asserting as Gluck was, he must also have been somewhat of the 
courtier since, in some interesting extracts given from the diary of 
the unfortunate Princess de Lamballe, we are told that this uncom- 
promising composer, whose self-confidence was almost acrogant, 
“often told her that he always improved his music according to 
the impression that it made on the Queen ’ (Marie Antoinette), 
Again, “he said to the Queen that the air of France had redoubled 
the powers of his musical genius, and the sight of her Majesty 
had given such a wonderful impetus to his ideas, that his oer 
sitions had become, like herself, sublime. Many such yey 
personal touches, as well as illustrations of his art career, are to 

in this interesting series. 

"he ven portion of the volume consists of a few somewhat 
meagre letters of Charles Philip Emanuel Bach (born in 17 14), son 
of the great John Sebastian, and himself the immediate pioneer 
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A rather copious collection of Haydn’s letters forms the next 
portion of the volume, the first authenticated date being 1780. A 
large proportion of these, addressed to the publishers—Artaria 
of Vienna, and Breitkopf & Hartel of Leipzig—are occupied with 
details of his business arrangements and contracts for the price of 
his compositions—the amounts in most instances standing in 
absurd contrast to the present estimation of the works. Even after 
the composer had become eminent we find him agreeing with the 
publisher, Nadermann (October 25, 1784), to supply “ three new 
and very carefully composed symphonies, neatly and correctly 
written out, for the sum of 150 ducats, payable at the end of 
November.” Especially interesting are portions of his diary, and 
the letters relating to Haydn’s visit to London, where he was at 
once received as a composer of world-wide fame. In a letter 
written from 18, Great Pulteney-street, dated January 8, 1791 
(only a week after his arrival), he says :—“‘ Every one seems anxious 
to know me. I have already dined out six times, and could be 
invited every day if I chose ; but I must in the first place consider 
my health, and in the next my work. Except the nobility, I admit 
no visitors till two o’clock in the afternoon, and at four o’clock I 
dine at home with Salomon.” It was Salomon who brought Haydn 
to London, where the great composer produced his twelve grand 
symphonies at the then renowned “Salomon Concerts.” In his 
diary Haydn records his presence at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet 
(November 5, 1791), where, among much that appeared strange to 
the simple-minded German musician, he notices that “ the strangest 





thing of all was that one part of the company went on dancing | 


without hearing a single note of the music, for first at one table, 
and then at another, songs were shouted, or toasts given, amidst 
the most crazy uproar aod clinking of glasses and hurrahs.” The 
civic festivities of the London of that day were doubtless not a 
little startling to the foreign visitor. 

It is not a little remarkable that none of Haydn’s letters refer 
to Beethoven, notwithstanding that he was for a period, a pupil 
of Haydn. The grand and independent originality of the younger 
composer, however, could scarcely be appreciated by one who, 
however great, belonged to a school of art in which struc- 
tural form and symmetrical proportion were absolute essentials. 
This is sufficiently evidenced by the well-known story of Haydn’s 
disapproval of Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in C minor (No. 3 of 
Op. L.), by far the finest of the set of three to which it belongs. 


On the other hand, there are several passages in the letters and | 


diaries of Haydn recording his intense admiration and reverence 
for the genius of his contemporary Mozart, whose death, in 1791, 
was bewailed by Haydn as a personal affliction as well as an irre- 
parable loss to art. There is but little in reference to Haydn’s 
second visit to London (1794), also at the instance of Salomon ; 
and the remainder of the correspondence chiefly relates to his ora- 
torio, ‘The Creation” (produced at Vienna in 1799), which with 
the “Seasons ” (brought out at the same place in 1801), formed the 
closing triumphs of the veteran composer, who died in 1809, at the 
age ot seventy-six. This series of letters, like those of Gluck, 
includes a copy of the master’s last will and testament. 

The letters of Weber contained in the present volume consist 
chiefly of those addressed to his friend and fellow-pupil, Giins- 
bacher ; much of the interest of which has been forestalled by 
reference to the same materials in the biography of Weber pub- 
lished two years and a half since, and noticed in the Lonpon 
Review of April 8, 1865. 

Weber's correspondence commences with a letter dated “ Frey- 
berg, December 9, 1800.” interesting as conveying to Artaria, the 
publisher, an offer to engrave music on stone—the practice of the 
then new process of lithography having, in his youth, for some 
time diverted Weber's attention from his musical studies. In the 
next letter, dated 1810, Weber informs Niyeli (the well-known 
musician and publisher of Zurich), “I have once more entirely 
devoted myself to art”—and, speaking of his own musical tenden- 
cies, he states, “my principles differ far too much from those of 





i 
one) in his amiable nature. The letters are full of agreeable 
and playful humour, but have slight reference to either his own 
other great productions of musical art. There are doubtless satin 
letters of more importance in this respect still withheld from wk 
lication ; but, it is to be hoped, only temporarily, since go accom 
plished a writer and so acute a critic, must have written much of 
value in reference to an art which he loved so dearly and practised 
so gloriously. Of his modesty and severe self-judgment we hare 
several traces. Even in a letter dated 1834, after he had produceq 
many masterpieces, we find him saying “Should I ever succeed in 
writing something entirely to my own mind (it need not give 
pleasure to any one else), then I shall be able once more to write 
becoming, sensible letter, and gladly tell you about myself ; but as 
yet I am much dissatisfied, and should like to try to write better, fop 
my works often please others better than myself.” Be it remarked 
that this was peaned by one who had already composed symphonies 
overtures, quartets, pianoforte pieces, and songs, which now rank 
as classical productions, and who was only then about to commence 
his first oratorio, “ St. Paul.” What a contrast to some recent jp. 
stances of gentlemen making a sudden dash at fame by rushing at 
once into public with a crude attempt at this ultimatum of musical 
art and genius ! 

The volume is illustrated with good portraits of Gluck, Haydn, 
and Weber—that of Haydn, however, being somewhat more heary- 
looking than the German likenesses to which we have been accus- 
tomed. The translation is executed with the facility and smooth- 
ness which have distinguished Lady Wallace’s several previous 
productions of the kind ; and the book should find a place on the 
shelves of all who are interested in music and musicians, 


Gossip 








THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS.* 


Tue author of “ Fanny” has discovered that the secret of 
happiness lies in the doing of good. We have heard something 
like that before ; but coming from a gentleman who has been once 
or twice held up as the terrible example of modern French 
literature, the definition acquires-a startling novelty. We would 
not recall any of M. Feydeau’s past crimes, were it not to point 
out the singular sort of nature in which French writers who 
endeavour to escape from the artificial and conventional generally 
seek refuge. Nature to them is synonymous with ignorance ; and 
the people whom they represent as dwelling in a state of nature 
are merely overgrown babies with a taste for aimless sentiment. 
“ Paul and Virginia,” charming as the story is, is not the result of 
a natural reaction against the artificial, but is the sublimation of 
artificiality itself. Its simplicity is tricked out with French 
millinery ; its moral tone is unhealthy and diseased. “ The Secret 
of Happiness” is an effort in the “ Paul and Virginia” direction, 
Ernest Feydeau having apparently been stung by criticism into 
proving that he was something better than a worshipper of poetic 
adultery. The really valuable part of the book consists of the 
vivid description of Algerian scenery and Arab manners, with 
which the work abounds. The author tells us that he travelled 
leisurely through this region, noting the most minute facts which 
came before him ; and we are not without a suspicion that the 
colonists who figure in these pages, and who discover “ the secret 
of happiness,” are mere sketches from lay-figures thrown in to 
complete a picture, the chief merit of which lies in the faithful 
painting of the background. At the same time it must be said 
that the story is readable and interesting, and that occasionally it 
becomes powerfully dramatic. It opens with a description of a 
small travelling party, headed by a certain Captain Thierry, who 
has been commissioned by the French military authorities to super 
intend the cutting of a road, and the construction of a harbour 02 
the Algerian coast. Captain Thierry is accompanied by bis 


| daughter Naomi, and in time they overtake the detachment of 


of appreciation, by a man of special original genius, of the produc- | 


tions of another of a far higher order of imaginative power, must 
ever remain an art paradox ; more incomprehensible in the case of 
the innovative Weber than in the more formal Spohr, whose 
standard of excellence was the classical precedent of the finished 
structural school of Mozart. We need not follow Weber's corre- 
spondence over ground which has previously been more completely 
traversed in the biography above referred to, further than to say 
that it contains interesting details of his struggling art-life, and 
some passing references to his productions. The letters, however, 
only come down to August, 1825, nearly a year before Weber's 
final triumph in the production of “ Oberon” in London, and his 
death here in 1826. The last communication given is a letter to 
his friend Barmann, the celebrated clarinet player of Munich, for 
whom Weber wrote his beautiful duet sonata in E flat (for piano- 
forte and clarinet), besides concertos for his instrament. 

The letters of Mendelssohn here given (now published for the 
first time) are mostly addressed to the celebrated clarinet-player 
just referred to, Barmann, of Munich. They commence with the 
date of 1826, when Mendelssohn was seventeen, at which age his 
compositions had already attracted much notice. Some of these 
communications, belonging to the period of his Italian tour (1831), 
are full of that genial vivacity which was a marking characteristic 
of his temperament until clouded by the successive losses of parents 
and relatives. Other letters are from Paris (1832), and fully bear 
out Mendelssohn’s known want of entire sympathy with French 
musical art—almost the only antagonism (and this not a very active 





| i f the 
Beethoven ever to come into contact with him.” This strange want | soldiers which bad been previously sent on. At the head ® 


party is a guide whose portrait, clear and distinct as a photogta 
at once stands out as a bit of that minute personal observation 
which is woven in with the tale. They are overtaken by a te i 
storm ; and in endeavouring to cross the bed of a river they fin 
themselves shut in by the torrent upon two long islands, 
soldiers upon one island, the captain, Naomi, and Maumentsche, 
on the other. They pass the night there ; next morning the wale 
are rising so rapidly that in three hours the smaller of the two 
islands must be submerged. At this juncture a wi of Arabs 
and two Europeans come down to the further bank of the river 
The elder of the two Europeans determines to make the experime® 
of fording the river on horseback ; but the younger, his son, 
upon taking the peril of the expedition. 


“The father hesitated, grew pale, and looked at his sou = 
singular expression. The strongest feclings of the human heart w ad 
suddenly roused into fearfal conflict. More than once his lips part rv 
as though to utter a consent or a refusal, but be said nothing . 
length mastering himself by a sudden effort—the man, suppre’” 
the father—and yet possibly be was anxious, too, to test his jelight 
willing, through supreme unselfishness, to yield up to him the . 
of risking life to save fellow-creatures—he sighed, and with ae 
look and ivflexion of voice as must have belonged to Ed to 
Third while telling the Black Prince, before the battle of sep > 
‘ go and win his spurs,’ he turned towards the young man, sw his 
almost severely, uttered the single word, ‘Go.’ Then, turning 


, , tive.) 
* The Secret of Happiness, By Ernest Feydeau, (Authorized Transl 
Edinburgh: Zdmonston & Douglas. 
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little aside, he remained at the water’s edge to watch his son. 
now grew striking and touching indeed. The horsemen, 


thered around the kebbir, had all risen in their stirrups. The | 


soldiers were drawn up in a line on the bank of the second island, | words. At length, sometimes walking and sometimes swimming, the 








mare & 
The scene 


while on the other were grouped the five beings whose rescue was | 


about to be attempted. All were perfectly silent. The horse that the 
kebbir’s son rode was a superb stallion, and had almost all the special 


characteristics which, according to the Emir Abd-el-Kader, prove | 


arity of race in barbs; length of shoulder, shortness of back, breadth 
of chest and crupper..... His name was Ghrezala, which signifies 
lle. His rider, to whom we shall henceforth give bis Christian 
name of Stephen, guided him first of all towards the place pointed out 
py Maumenésche, where the foaming of the waters, forming an irre- 
ular line across the river, indicated a kind of dam of heaped-up stones. 
When he had got him there he began to stroke and caress him, then 
he made him sniff the water, and lastly holding the bridle high and 
rather loose, he pressed him closely with his knees. The horse at 
first obeyed the impulse, then drew back, stopped, looked right aud 
left, but the rider’s knees pressing him again, he put one foot into the 
water, then another, and all at once, as though he had made up his 
mind, went bravely forward. In an instant he was bathed in foam. 
Sometimes his legs only disappeared, sometimes he sunk to his withers, 
stumbling and slipping on the uneven footing. The lookers-on saw 
him feel his way, walk carefully, rear himself up to climb over the 
stone heaps, then his shining crupper would suddenly be raised while 


his front feet sunk in unseen holes. In order the better to contend | 


against the current he half-faced it, presenting his broad chest to the 
muddy waves. His rider remained perfectly motionless. Calm, with 
chin pressed in, and slightly stooping, all his efforts were directed to 
avoid the least movement lest he should impede those of his horse; 
and holding him up by the bridle, his legs hanging down into the 
water, he looked straight before him, his eyes fixed on the line of foam 
which he had studiously to keep. At times the waves leaped up to 
his chest, and the burnous attached to his shoulders floated far behind 
him..... Meanwhile the horse went steadily onwards, and at last 
met with firmer and more even footing. Then advancing in leaps, 
and making the water splash all around him, be approached the shore 
of the island, reached it in three bounds, and, as though he were very 
proud of what he had done, began to prance, ‘ muking his fantasia,’ 
as Maumenésche called it later. At the same instant a mighty 
clamour rose from the second island and th» opposite shore, all the 
spectators vying with each other in cheering both horse and man, 
Unfortunately, however, this attempt, althoug): attended with perfect 
success, was nothing compared to the next that had to be made, and 
that Stephen knew. Hardly had his horse reached the island than he 
dismounted, advanced hastily to the forlorn party, wrung their hands, 
and, after a rapid glance over the island, the strait, the fragile barrier, 
which he every moment expected to see give way under the pressure 
of the current, looked intently in the direction of the Zougara range. 
Evidently the rain was beginning again in the mountains, the river, 
therefore, would be farther swollen, and the island that had already 
shrank so fearfully would be covered over. He saw that there was 
not a moment to lose, and springing upon his horse, who had profited 
by this short interval to recover his breath, he invited the young girl 
to seat herself before him on the saddle. But upon this there arose a 
conflict between father and daughter, Naomi wishing that her father 
should be the first saved, and the captain as energetically refusing. 
Maumendsche, however, took the law into his own bands, and ended 
the discussion by lifting the young girl in his arms and placing her on 
the saddle before the rider. The horse at once turned back to the 
water, and Naomi was still entreating her father to take her place 
when she found herself in the midst of the waves. The return was 
more exciting than the first going over. The young girl, bareheaded, 
her hair dishevelled, pale, and wrapped in her barnous, clung with 
both hands to the lowest part of the horse’s mane. Stephen had an arm 
passed round each side of her, holding the bridle, and every now and 
then leaning to right or left to make sure of the foaming track. They 
did not speak to each other; even had they dared to impart what each 
wag feeling, the roar of the waters would have prevented their voices 
being heard. The horse exactly reversed the course he had taken in 
coming over, but the additional weight considerably impeded him. 
He sunk more frequently, and was longer in recovering himself, while 
his rider had both to curb and stimulate him more severely. The 
emotion in the hearts of the onlookers on either side rose to a pitch of 
‘gony when, having again reached the middle of the river, the noble 
animal had again to contend with the current. On each bank a father 
was watching his child grappling with death. . . . . Meanwhile the 
horse was nearing terra firma; held up by his rider he advanced step 
step across the invisible and shifting pathway, stopping at times to 
kround him and breathe loudly, as though he were distressed by 
the foam which the wind kept driving into his face. Until that 
moment, although heavily laden, he had not actually stumbled once, 
ut when he got within a dozen yards of the shore, he suddenly 
‘neountered a stronger current. The barrier formed by the trees and 
‘arth atthe higher extremity of the island opposing an obstacle to 
stream, it described a long curve both to right and left, and its 
depth was considerably increased in the vicinity of both shores. It 
was in vain that Ghrezala stiffened himself against the waves that 
t against his chest; he lost his footing three times, swerved, and 
tries of desperate leaps made with the utmost violence. Naomi in 
a distraction had loosed her hold of his mane, and turning round 
ang with both hands to Stephen’s shoulders. In this new position 
“ head rested on the young man’s breast, while, with eyes closed, 
- listened with insurmountable terror to the awful roar of the angry 
pete As for him, with lips compressed and brows contracted, and 
soul dilated by tremendous intensity of will, he urged on his horse 
. name, and suddenly stooped to whisper a few words of encourage- 
mut in the young girl’s ear. The Arabs on the shore had all dis- 
oan and ran to the water’s edge, fearing that the pathetic group 
would be Swept away. Several of them, linked hand in hand, stepped 
® river to meet them, in order to seize hold of the horse. The 


While spurred to the utmost by his rider, could only progress by a | 
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young man’s father had dismounted as well, and every one shouted 
some suggestion or other to the horseman, to whom it would have 
been quite useless, and, besides, the noise of the torrent drowned the 


brave animal, bearing the two young creatures, drew close to the 
| Shore. A last stroke of the spur made it bound, and springing entirely 
_ out of the water, it fell on its knees. But fifty hands were already on 

it8 mane, and it was pulled ashore. Lifted, ‘torn rather, out of the 
saddle by the fatherof her deliverer, Naomi suddenly found firm ground 
beneath her feet, and while the kebbir pressed her convulsively in 
his arms, a tremendous shout of exultation rose again from either 
shore. Meanwhile the horse had recovered his footing, and though 
bleeding, fearfully blown, and covered with mud, he shook himself 
free from the hands laid on him. Stephen was standing beside him, 
very pale now, and his hands trembling. Suddenly his father observed 
| bim, left the young girl, went up to his son, looked at him with ecstasy 

then throwing an arm around his neck, gave him one long kiss on the 
cheek, incapable of uttering a single word. The young man felt him- 
self in heaven. When his father relaxed his embrace, he said, with a 
look of intense modesty, ‘ Father, it is not I that you have to praise, 
it is my good horse.’ ‘ Ghrezala,’ said his father, throwing both arma 
around the noble beast, and kissing him on the nostrils, ‘ Ghrezala, I 
change thy name. Henceforth be called no longer the Gazelle, but 
Salem, the Deliverer.’”’ 


Immediately afterwards the barrier of fir-trees further up the 
stream gives way ; it is no longer possible to ford the river ; and 
so the soldiers on the larger island manege to construct a raft by 
which they, the captain, Maumenésche, and even the mules and 
baggage, are taken ashore. They proceed to the house of the 
_ European whose son had saved the life of Naomi. He is called 
_ “kebbir,” or chief, by the natives, and stands to them in the posi- 
| tion of father, doctor, lawyer, and generalfriend. He is a French- 
man, who has served in the army ; but having fallen in love with 
solitude and Algeria, he has taken up his abode here and become 
the patriarch of the district. He has a wife, a daughter, and a 
son, who are all angelic beings ; he has plenty of money ; he lives 
on good terms with his neighbours ; he has excellent health and a 
moderate appreciation of his own wisdom ; and he has discovered 
the secret of happiness. We somehow fancy that, placed in the 
position of the ‘ kebbir,” it would not have been difficult for any- 
body to have discovered his recipe for reaping all the happiness 
which he considered possible to human beings on earth. The 
“kebbir ” furnishes us with an exposition of his views, which also 
includes the sentiments of M. Feydeau upon the love of nature :-— 


**If” (he says to Captain Thierry), ‘like me, saddened by the 
sight of evil, and tortured by your inability to remedy it, you had 
made up your mind to renounce the artificial life of a world whose 
conventionalities are based on hypocrisy ; where habits and fashions 
enervate the most original and best-tempered minds; if, like me, 
wearied by the perpetual occurrence of so many heart-breaking facts, 
which all accept, it is true, but which fester in the hearts of the 
feeling and the just, you had, in order to escape despair, resolved to 
break for ever with a world in which there is little sympathy but with 
success ; where society, by its lawe, ita cnstome, and its mean morality, 
under pretence of protecting the individual, deprives him gradually of 
all freedom and power of initiation; where each one is restless, sar- 
castic, oscillating between the wish to satisfy his factitions wants and 
to depreciate his neighbour, if he cannot surpass him,—you would, 
even though suffering, even wounded in your dearest affections, have 
found in solitude first of all a great solace to your sorrow, and next an 
incomparable serenity. A few light-minded men have indeed of late, 
with more wit than judgment, taken to ridicule that love of nature 
which was a passion with our fathers. But it is not the less proved 
by experience that the intimacy of man with nature is alone capable 
of regenerating and reinvigorating the mind, and giving that virtue 
from which all others flow—the sentiment of independent dignity. 
Here we know no other hindrances than such as life lays on 
humanity. Man does not fetter man by his presence, which in itself 
almost always amounts to an antagonism; and nothing diverts us 
from the contemplation of what is great. You were speaking just 
now of having nothing to do; that I abhor as much at least as you 
can, but I still more abhor idle occupations. In this desert, where 
you think me unemployed, I work mach harder than I could in Paris. 
There, miserably enslaved by social relations, I should not be my own 
master. Here! can always fall back upon myself, Not a discovery is made 
in ecience that I do not learn. Nostep is gained in the art of thinking 
that I do not follow. As a disinterested spectator, I watch from afar the 
intellectual advance of the whole world. Placed by my own choice 
outside the pale of society, I see before me at glance, not one small 
centre but the whole earth. I can jadge better of events in which I 
take no direct share, nor wish to play any personal part. To my 
thinking, there is nothing more sad than to see man,& paesing guest 
on this marvellous globe, quit it without having known, nay, without 
ever having wished to know, anything about it; without trying to 
apprehend the admirable laws by which it is governed ; ignorant, or 
| nearly so, of ite history, its nature, and the conditions of its existence. 
Talk to me, indeed, of the progress of civilization, while amongst a 
million of men there is hardly one who has formed to himeelf even & 
confased idea of the earth he inhabits, and the sun which illamines it! 
The science of Kepler and Galileo has weighed the stars, has partly 
ascertained the chemical composition of worlds whose light traverses 
millions of miles to reach us; and the great herd of men, nay, the 
majority of the chosen few of this strange herd, have not even any 
curiosity about these prodigies. Their nose bent down to the ground 
in quest of material enjoyments, they move hither and thither, eat, 
digest, push, and fight like sheep to clamber one above the other ; 
multiply, die, and that is all. Ove may, indeed, learn to put up with 
human wickedness, but there is no getting reconciled to human 


stupidity. 
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Captain Thierry consents to leave his daughter Naomi in the 
house of the philosophic kebbir, and proceeds to Montararach to 
complete his mission. Of course Stephen falls in love with her, 
and she with him ; and for some time they conduct themselves 
towards each other in a sweet, diffident, idyllic, “Paul and 
Virginia” fashion. Naomi avows her love, but declares that she 
cannot leave her father; and the kebbir, approving of her decision, 
despatches Stephen on a journey to Algiers (and, if necessary, to 
France), to protest against the confiscation of the lands belonging 
to the tribe of the Beni-Haouas, the kebbir’s neighbours. Stephen, 
however, overhears a plot of some Sbeahs, who are about to go 
down and rob his father’s house; and returns with aid just in 
time to prevent the murder and pillage. A French general now 
arrives to enforce the removal of the Beni-Haouas, the land being 
about to be sold to the highest bidder. The son and daughter of 
the kebbir insist upon their father taking the larger part of their 
fortune and buying back for the Arabs the ground they are about 
to quit ; and this in the end he does. When he returns from 
Algiers in company with Stephen, he finds that the Beni-Haouas 
have already departed on their way to Tunis, and thereupon he sets 
out in pursuit of them. The description of the kebbir’s meeting 
with the Caid Seddik is very powerfully and strikingly described :— 


* At this moment, while Seddik’s retainers were pitching his tra- 
velling tent on the edge of the forest, beside a fountain called Ain- 
Ghrezala, the bach-Agha at the head of twenty caids, and more than 
five hundred horse, was coming slowly down the hill to meet him. 
Seddik allowing the herds and baggage to pass behind him, had drawn 
up, together with his horsemen and servants, their backs to the plain, 
and their face to the forest, to receive the new comers. The sun, 
which had nearly touched the horizon, was sending out its long rays 
through the colonnades of trees, which were both sparse and lofty 
here. Suddenly the agha’s goums, having reached the plain, dis- 
charged their guns, Seddik’s goums did the same, the mountain 
trembled, and the rising smoke hid everything around. When it had 
cleared away, all the Ouled Aiads, their figures brilliantly lit up by 
the sun they faced, were seen to rush through the cedars upon the 
Beni-Haouas with a kind of roar, and raising clouds of dust. The 
horses bounded like goats, burnouses floated above the heads of their 
wearers, weapons shone and sparkled, and the noise of horses’ hoofs 
and men’s shouts, the clatter of bridles and stirrups, single shots fired 
off, and cries of women produced a perfectly deafening uproar. The 
landscape thus animated by brilliant costumes, and flooded by purple 
rays, assumed extraordinary proportions. More than one of the 
Beni-Haouas, while their kheddams were thus doing them honour, 
halting three paces before them, and raising their guns, more than 
one, while lowering their banners in acknowledgment, half seemed to 
forget that this was a declaration of homage, not hostility, and un- 
conscionsly broke out into a wild war shout. All this had deeply 
affected Seddik, and the sight of the kebbir, who came up to him at 
the same time, gave the finishing touch to the emotion. ‘I have still 
some friends left, then!’ he exclaimed. Half an hour later all the 
tents were pitched, the herds had lain down to rest, and the tribe of 
marabouts encamped with the goums of the Ouled Aiad on the edge 
of the green forest. Night had closed in, ideal in its calm. Warm 
airs came blowing from the south heavy with the scent of palm-trees 
in blossom. The crescent moon, softly resting upon an opal clond, 
had both horns tinted with gold. The stars twinkled, and above the 
black tents, noisy as hives, one saw the undulations of the great plain 
stretching on and on. Seddik’s tent, open all round, was brilliantly 
lighted. The chiefs were assembled there. When the diffa offered by 
the bach-Agha of the Ouled Aiad was over, Seddik, who until then 
had not put a single question to the kebbir, pointing to the iris 
blossom which he had laid down, said, with a smile, ‘What piece of 
good fortune can have happened to me or mine that you should send 
me this flower?’ ‘My coming to warn you,’ said the kebbir, ‘ that 
there is danger in your resolve to take the direction of Tunis! ... . 
In your place, being responsible before God for more than two thousand 
lives, I should hardly have turned my thoughts towards the Ham- 
mamahs.’ ‘Where, then, would you have turned them?’ asked 
Seddik. ‘In the direction of your friends.’ ‘ But—my friends,’ re- 
turned the caid, in some perplexity, while all the chiefs, intensely 
interested in the discussion, looked anxiously at him, ‘my friends are 
you and your son; and although you have always been kind and just, 
you were powerless to help me at this crisis.’ ‘Are you so sure of 
that ?’ asked the kebbir. ‘ You shall hear. The lands of which you 
were deprived were not to be given away, but sold. A man you 
know, for I brought him into your tent—wished to become their pur- 
chaser. He offered a certain sum, I offered a higher one. Upon that 
he outbid me, and then I outbid him, till finally that man, Seddik, 
has left this country for France, and your lands at the present moment 
belong to me,’ At these words all the chiefs sprang to their feet. ‘In 
the name of God, wherefore have you bought them?’ exclaimed 
Seddik, in wrath. The kebbir smiled as he replied—‘To give them 
back to you.’ At once, in spite of Arab demonstrativeness, a silence 
as of death fell upon the whole assembly. Seddik seemed over- 
whelmed, and his sons looked anxiously at their father. At last, lifting 
his head, he took one step, then another, raised his arm, passed it 
lovingly around the kebbir’s neck, and with his other hand caressing 
his beard, as a woman might have done—‘ You have done this, then!’ 
said he, in a low voice. ‘Ah, you have done this! And of your own 
accord, It is well, Thanks. I should have done the same in your 
place.’ And turning away his head, the caid shed tears.”’ 


Immediately after this there is an earthquake, which entombs 
the village of Montararach, and Naomi, who was then in the 
village, is rescued by Stephen. Captain Thierry obtains a post 
which will keep him in Algiers, and Naomi marries Stephen. 
There is, therefore, as will at once be seen, no plot in the book and 
not much study of character. But the story is simple and 
pleasing, and the descriptions of Arab life and manners, as we 
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have already hinted, are interesting and picturesque. M. 

sums up the teaching of his book in these won —" Tae 
is the true destiny of man. ... . And it is the secret of hap 

as well.” We hope M. Feydeau will remember his own maten es 
let us have no more “ Fanny.” mm 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Conrade Verner; or, the Hill of Dificulty. A Story for y, 
Persons. By Martha Lee. (London: Houlston & Wright.) We 
venture to say that the “‘ misgivings” experienced by the authoress 
for this little book in her preface are unfounded. She has not much 
to fear, even from those who do not, with the portion of the public to 
which she appeals, “‘ look favourably on any effort, whether literary or 
otherwise, that has for its object the promotion of the moral and 
religious welfare of the young.” ‘ Conrade Verner”’ is a ve ty 
unpretending story, admirably adapted for the juvenile world fo 
whom it is written. There is much more cleverness in it than js 
apparent at a first reading, and its treatment is original and good, 
The character of Conrade Verner is well imagined and consisten 
sustained. Geraldine is also a very charming creation, and the 
mother, Mrs. Verner, is endowed with qualities that will at ong 
attract and fix the attention of the young reader. We are particularly 
pleased to observe how very studiously Miss or Mrs. Lee has avoided 
the Exeter-hall tone of religious indoctrination. This is certainly no; 
a story in thread gloves and white necktie. It tells of every.day 
life, such as it is witnessed by children, and therefore such as they can 
understand. It does not pause to moralize, or to insist upon religions 
platitudes or obvious conclusions, but the story conveys its own 
moral, wisely leaving to the child-reader the pleasure of pronouncing 
judgment upon the good and bad characters. “ Conrade Verner” setg 
not only a good example to children, but to those who write for 
children. It is dreadfully illustrated. Who are the artists that 
design the pictures to most children’s books? We should give some. 
thing to see with our own eyes the prototypes of the figures in these 
cuts. Like Selkirk’s birds, their tameness is shocking to see, 

Thorley’s Illustrated Farmer’s Almanac for 1868 and Diary. (Joseph 
Thorley.) —This almanac contains a portrait of Mr. Thorley, and of an 
interesting patient of his, a pleasant-looking bull, who, according to 
his own account, “‘ was enabled, thanks to Thorley, to walk into the 
dens of Rinderpest and come out harmless.” There are other illus. 
trations of sports in season, coloured as highly as any farmer could 
wish, and foot-notes of farming memoranda underneath historical 
dates, such as “ Lavater died, Fredk. Great b., Missel Thrush s, ¢.” 
The last announcement refers to the period at which the bird begins 
to sing, and it is curious that Frederick the Great should have come 
into the world at the same time. Fiction is not neglected in these 
pages. We have the “Chronicles of Treasure Trove Farm,” in which 
a honeymoon, cattle food, and honesty are mixed in a sort of literary 
mash, which will be no doubt a most refreshing treat to our country 
friends. Mr. John Indun writes ‘Thoughts about Thorley” in the 
Lancashire dialect, and in the spelling of Artemus Ward. It is 
supremely funny this letter of Mr. John Indun’s. It is a little profane, 
but then that may be Mr. John Indun’s innocent notion of a joke. We 
have also an “ ode in favour of a real good thing” in the language, we 
presume, of Somersetshire. If the poet of Warren’s Blacking was 
fed upon cattle food for a few months, and kept in the country, he 
might be inspired with the following :— 


“’Tez worth a golden pound an ounce, 
Maybe a good deal muore, 
Var tav a drove away the wolf 

A lying at tha door. 

I woonn’t part with Thorley 
While I’ve a groat to spend, 
Var on hez priceless Condiment 

I vined I can depend. 
Hurrah for Miaster Thorley ! 
He ez the varmer’s vrend, 

* - * 


Old Tommy Mathers had a pig, 
A little sickly thing, 

That coodn’t stan’, an’ wodden worth 
A brass or copper pin. 

An’ when hez pig was a’ most dead, 
Old Tommy zes, zes he, 

* I wonder if this Condiment 
Ez good for my piggee ?’ 

Et cured the pig, an’ he was zooled 
Vor vive poun’ ten an’ dree.” 


The farmer who could resist the fascination of pictures, history, pach 
culture, poetry, and instructions for the use of the really valuable © 
food of Mr. Thorley contained in the Almanac, deserves to be 
out of the reach of procuring the condiment which defies rinderpes 
and has a magical effect, according to Hugh Bacon (a correspo™ 
of Mr, Thorley’s), upon the pigging of sows. sfelde 
The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving.—The Vicar of Wak 1s 
(London: Routledge & Sons.)—Here are two books of which ¥. 
difficult to say anything new, the specialty about them, In their 
as now before us, being the extremely low price at which they ryt 
bought. The only thing we can take exception to is the ree 
type; but we doubt whether, for sixpence, we can fairly fin old,” 
This drawback does not so much apply to “ The Vicar of 
which is printed in larger letters than “The Sketch Book. ynold- 
Everlasting Punishment not Everlasting Pain. By Robert - dis 
son. (London: Elliot Stock.)—This is a thoughtful series at and 
courses, and may be read after Mr. Maurice’s work with pro not 
interest. The author is evidently a conscientions man, whe: 
adopted Mr. Maurice’s views on the awful question of which exr, 46i8 
without adequate reflection and study. The text of Matthew **" 
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a 
forcibly criticised. Mr. Reynoldson shows an exhaustive 
arse making out his case, and he never degenerates into warmth 


ot ee also to acknowledge—Thoughts on Reading the Bible, 
by Homo (Lewis) ;—The Civil Service Geography, by L. M. D. Spence 
(Lockwood) ;—Sermons preached in Liverpool, by Andrew Wilson, 
RA. (Rivingtons) ; The Last Words of owr Lord, by the Rev. R. 8. 
Cobbett, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—Brown’s Concordance of the Old and 
New Testament, revised by Samuel Ives (Tegg) ;—Precept wpon Pre- 
cept (Hatchard) ;—Story of a Clean Heart, by T. B. Stephenson, 
B.A. (Stock) ;— Part Music, No. 10, edited by John Hullah (Long- 
man) ;—Part XXI. Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language, by 
Robert Gordon Latham (Longman) ;—Hobson’s Choice, by Dutton 
Cook (Sampson Low) ;—Robinson Crusoe (Routledge) ;—Belgian 
Volunteers’ Visit to England, by Frank Foster (Snow) ;—The Mysterious 
Qook, by Tadberry Giloobs (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) ;—Suggestions 

the Revision of the Lectionary, by a Presbyter of the Diocese of 
London (Rivingtons) ;—Morning Precepts and Evening Promises, by 
the Rev. P. H. Jennings, M.A. (Nisbet) ;—Letter to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleugh on the Quadration and Rectification of the Circle, 

James Smith, Esq. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) ;—Railway Finance, 

Joseph Mitchell, F.R.S.L. (Stanford) ;— Papers offered for Discussion 
at the Meeting of the British Association at Dundee, by the Rev. James 
Brodie, A.M. (Johnstone & Co.) ;—A Letter addressed to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United Church of England and Ireland, in 
relation to the concurrent Jurisdiction of the Civil with the Eccle- 
siastical Courts of the Land, by John Pulman, Barrister (Macintosh) ; 
—Two Assize Sermons, preached in the parish church of Bodmin, by 
Philip Hedgeland, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—The Handmaids of Happiness 
(Snow) ;—A Woman's View of Woman’s Rights (Bumpus) ;—Tracts 
for Inquirers, by W. E. Hickson, No. IIL., *‘ Reform Illusions” (Groom- 
bridge) ;—Vol. II. of the Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute, or Philosophical Society of Great Britain, and copy of the 
Annual Address (Hardwicke) ;—Murby’s Excelsior Readers (Murby) ; 
—A Glance at the Commons and Open Spaces near London (Hill) ;— 
The Order for the Unction of the Sick according to the Use of Sarum, 
edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Longmans) ;—Shooting 
Niagara; and After ? by Thomas Carlyle (Chapman & Hall) ;—Tracts 
for the Day: No. 6, Casuistry ; No. 7, Unction of the Sick, edited 
by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Longmans) ;—Michael Faraday, a 
lecture by the Rev. Samuel Martin (Hotten) ;—The Shipwrecked 
Mariner (Murish) ;—Epitome of the Life of Our Blessed Saviour, by 
the Rev. L. Gregory Smith (Rivingtons) ;—The Church Builder 
(Rivingtons) ;— Colonial Church Chronicle (Rivingtons) ;— Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine (Bell & Daldy) ;—Lay Suggestions on Modern Preaching and 
Preachers (Rivingtons) ;—On Synthesis taking Precedence of Analysis 
in Education, by Henry MacCormac, M.D. (Longmans) ;—Report and 
List of Members, Sc, of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; Penny 
Guide to Paris, and Popular South-Eastern Railway Guide ;—No. 1. 
The Volunteer’s Magazine Portrait Gallery (High Holborn) ;—The Chess 
Players’ Magazine, edited by J. Lowenthal (Adams & Francis), 








LITERARY NOTES. 
By THE TATLER. 


A errer has been addressed to a daily contemporary, by the 
author of “‘ Rosicrucians,” and, as the subject is important to 
the literary world, I may as well call attention to the matter. 
Mr. Jennings says there is some “perverted genius” whose 
literary forgeries and “ imitation manuscripts,” from inspection, 
he pronounces perfect, abroad in the world of letters, and that 
wehave not yet seen the last of the drama. In additiun to 
the Newton-Pascal fabrications, Mr. Jennings ascribes the 
following to the same hand:—The “ Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats’ Letters,” published in 1847, and after their exposure 
gathered up as curiosities in the British Museum; “ Moredun,” 
‘romance, ascribed at the time of its discovery, amongst the 
Papers of a French nobleman, to Sir Walter Scott; ‘‘ Letters 
and a Diary of James Boswell, the biographer of Johnson,” | 
Which produced an article in the Times ; and the “ Shakespeare | 

olio of 1632,” with the extraordinary marginal notes and | 
tew readings by the “ Old Corrector.” Although most of these | 
Works met with more or less success on their appearance, Mr. 
Jennings, we think, has somewhat of a basis for his assertions, 
and a book treating upon recent literary forgeries would doubt- 
less be acceptable just now. The wonder is how such perverted 
talent can be made to pay, and what can be said of it morally? 
Pethaps the less the better. 
. Coleridge at Rome in 1806” forms the subject of a very 
teresting letter to the last number of Notes and Queries, from 

*pen of Mr. Hermann Kindt. In it is contained a letter 

m the celebrated German painter, Gottlieb Schick, who writes 
aha relatives at Stuttgart as follows :—‘ Ido not remember 

er I have told you that an Englishman had come to 
With Wallis for a few months. This gentleman was very 
es he slept mostly during the day, and was awake during | 

* whole night. He was the cause that the whole house got 

of its every-day, proper order, and I did not dine on that 
‘count at Wallis’s, as this Englishman (who, however, is a | 
a. poet and scholar) made me lose too much of my | 
Haak (“ Beitriige aus Wiirtemberg,” von Professor Dr. Ad. 

Stuttgart, 1863, p. 206.) This Wallis was one of our | 








English landscape-painters, and eventually became the father- 
in-law of Schick; and, as most of the artists and authors with 
whom Coleridge became acquainted when at Rome were friends 
of Schick’s, and frequented Wallis’s house, Mr. Kindt thinks 
that the poet must have been staying with Wallis. Mr. Kindt 
also adds that it is probable Coleridge employed his pen in 
favour of Schick’s pictures; for in another letter the latter 
says that he is known already in England, having been spoken 
of by several English journals (“ Beitriige,” p. 212). Did 
Coleridge (most generous of men) write these critiques, and for 
the Morning Post? He began his political papers in that 
journal, “joining a badly-paid staff on his return from Ger- 
many,” Nov., 1797. 

The Daily News calls attention to the fact of Miss Emily 
Faithfull having ceased to be connected with the Victoria Press, 
and also to the unsuitability of that printing-office for the 
employment of women, owing to the questionable nature of 
some of the work at present being produced there. As our 
contemporary is, we believe, an advocate of the Woman’s 
Rights question, we are a little surprised, looking at the matter 
from one point of view, at its calling attention to the above 
circumstance. If women are fairly entitled to the franchise, 
and are capable of serving on juries, of course it is but just 
that they should put up with the dubious positions in which 
they will now and then find themselves. But knowing what 
London and provincial printing-offices are, we think such 
places not at all adapted for women, either as to their acquire- 
ments, habits, or calibre, moral, mental, and physical. 

The Christmas Annuals are already in a forward state. 
Mr. Dickens has taken the advice of the 7'imes, and has cut 
off all the smaller story-tellers, and, in consort with Wilkie 
Collins, will write the whole of the Christmas number of All 
the Year Round. Miss Braddon will issue an annual in con- 
junction with Belgravia. Mr. Routledge’s excellent Christmas 
Magazine will be called On the Cards; and Mr. Warne’s and 
Mr. Beeton’s Annuals will be also issued. The price 
demanded for the “back page” of the advertisements of 
these books is something enormous; so also is the weight of 
waste paper which the unsuccessful send to the butterman’s, 

Another new magazine—this time it is a musical one—will 
start shortly under the name of Hanover Square. Soon we 
shall have all London represented in periodical literature. We 
have the Cornhill Magazine, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the 
Whitehall Chronicle. Then we have the new St. Pauls, by 
Anthony Trollope, for W. H. Ainsworth wrote “Old St. 
Paul’s;” Temple Bar and Belgravia, the Shoreditch Observer, the 
City Press, the Broadway magazine, and the Bayswater Chronicle; 
there was a talk of the Ludgate Library. Nor are these half 
the local names we could cite. What a ran upon one tack! 
What a poverty of invention does not this bespeak! When one 
man starts a new and gocd title, all the base tribe of imitators 
get as closely to him as possible, as if subscribers were like fish, 
and only to be caught in one swim, It is no secret that two of 
the most successful papers in London, or in Hngland, have 
registered their titles in a dozen different changes, so that no 
opponent should poach upon their preserves. In twenty-four 
years the most soundly successful of all cheap periodicals has 
been imitated in nearly one hundred ways. At present a rival 
exists which in type, size, register, line and line, is copied from 
it. If A prints verse in its front page, so does B; let O issue 








a plate on toned paper, so will D; one genius bethinks himself 
of a plate of fashions, and then all become as full of costumes 
as a milliner’s window. Sad folly this, but then not one man 
of letters in a hundred knows how to edit a magazine. Let 
me add, that as Hanover-square has a concert-room in it, 
its name will be somewhat more appropriate to a musical 
magazine than half of those parish appellations which are given 
to literary ventures. 

Another phase of imitation is size and appearance. What 
could have been more unwise than for Judy, a Tory satiric and 
humorous publication, for which there is sarely room enough, 
to closely copy Richard Doyle's cover of Punch? What merit 
Judy has will always be deducted from by such gross plagiary ; 
that Fun, Banter, Diogenes, the British Lion, and others, 
dead and alive, should adopt Punch’s form and size is to be 
looked for, for it is the most convenient; but that Punch should 
start not only his wife, Judy, but his dog, Toby (whose bark 
will shortly be upon the sea of literature), in the same line of 
business, is really too much to be expected. Happily, many of 
these new magazines must die; let the fanny ones die first ; 
there is not enough real humour and comic talent in all England 
to supply them. “ I am more and more convinced, said 
Sydney Smith, the wisest and the wittiest man of the century, 
“that wit corrapts the understanding and the heart.” If the 
reality does this, what must sham wit do? The attempt, but 
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not the deed, confounds us. Real sea-sickness is bad enough ; 
but sea-sickness, where one goes through all the motions 
without the effect, is about the worst strain that can be put upon 
the constitution. 

As it is not at all improbable that many of the newspaper 
correspondents despatched to Abyssinia will favour the public 
with more of the vernacular of that country than they will be 
mindful to explain, or perhaps than it is possible for general 
readers to have explained, it is important to note that 
Mr. Flad, the well-known African traveller, and one of the 
unfortunate victims to the cruelty of King Theodore, published 
last year, at Basle, a very useful vocabulary of the Abyssinian 
language. English purchasers can obtain copies from the Society 
for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, 16, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, where there are upwards of 500 copies on sale. 

Mr. John Camden Hotten is about to put forward a volume 
on Abyssinia for popular reading, with certainly an attractive 
enough title—‘ Abyssinia and its People, or Life in the Land 
of Prester John;” but surely the latter part of this is some- 
what out of date. When Sir John Mandeville wrote his travels, 
a story about Prester John would have startled the “ row” of 
the day; but now, when we are most likely about to lay a 
railway—at the rate of five miles a day, as our machines 
promise—right into the seat of war, and to open up Abyssinia, 
is not this out of date? and this, also—we give it as furnished 
by the publisher—*“ The volume will contain numerous illus- 
trations, coloured, one of which is said to represent an 
Abyssinian gentleman seated on the ground, and devouring 
Brundo, or raw flesh!” 

Here is a curious paragraph, illustrative at all events of the 
bye-paths of literature—“ London British and Foreign Second 
Advent Press Company, for the publishing of a Newspaper 
weekly, in defence and vindication of the glorious doctrines of 
the Second Advent. Surely, admitting that the press is 
powerful, no one will suppose that it can either vindicate or 
defend a preordained and miraculous state. 

Somewhat in the above style, and sorely deficient in taste, 
as parodying that which others consider sacred, is “ The 
Trinity of Italy; or, the Pope, the Bourbon, and the Victor,” 
the title of a work that is said to be forthcoming from Messrs. 
Moxon. The writer is an Englishman, for many years offici- 
ally connected with the Court of Naples; and the volume, it is 
stated, will throw new light on the past and present revolutions 
in Italy. The bizarre element in the matter of giving titles to 
books was never better exemplified than during the present 
age. We recently announced a work bearing the title 
“Wrinkles.” Here is another which may be fairly considered 
a rival to it: “ Mynchin: a Novel,” by an Unknown Author. 
We may add that these strange titles do little good to the 
novel—that is, as a rule,—although some queer cacophonous 
title shave become household words. Tristram Shandy, Roderick 
Random, Pickwick, Chuzzlewit, Nickleby, Dombey. Some- 
what curious are these ugly angular names, which hang like 
burrs on the cloak of fiction. Something, too, might be said 
on the great want of euphony in the names of our most popular 
author. 

Von der Vandel, poet and hosier, of the famed city of 


Amsterdam, is about to have a statue erected to him. The | 


poet is said to be popular in Holland; his works consist of 
translations of Virgil and Ovid, some satirical poems, thirty- 
two tragedies, and an epic poem on Constantine the Great. 

Mr. John Oxenford, whose letters on the American stage 
lately in the T'imes were often the most interesting portion of 
that disappointing and distracting journal, has returned to 
England with restored health. The editor of the Leader has 
secured from his pen a series of “ American Social Sketches,” 
which will shortly appear in its columns. 

A life of David Garrick, compiled from family papers and 
unpublished sources by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, already so well 
known for his pungent biographical studies, is announced. 

A new edition of Cowley’s Essays, carefully edited, with 
notes, including the best of those by Bishop Hurd, will form 
the third volume of the Bayard Series; other thoroughly good 
works will be put forward in handbook size, beautifully printed, 
and low in price, in the same series. 

In reference to the political texture of Mr. Trollope’s new 
St. Pauls, it is said that that gentleman is to be the new candi- 
date for Birmingham; while from Mr. John Morley, of the 
Fortnightly, there comes a distinct denial, not of “ intellectual 
radicalism,” but of his determination to stand for Bradford. The 
simple truth seems to us, as we before hinted, to be that an 
author’s Parliament is the Parliament of nations, and that the 
less he has to do with the excitement, entanglements, and 
cat-calls of St. Stephens, the better. 





| 
| 
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Baron Prokesch, late Austrian Ambassador at Constant; 
nople, has just brought to light a work he wrote man ed 
ago on the Greek insurrection of 1821. It is entitled - 
schichte des Abfalls der Griechen vom Osmanischen R nq 
und der Griindung des Hellenischen Ko6nigreichs.” Ome 
his long residence in the East and the official Position he h, 
there, Baron Prokesch has had access to documen - 
other sources of information from which scarcely any other 
coulddraw. Hence his work is remarkably original, and thro . 
quite a new light on the knotty Eastern question. (One a. 
ment in the appendix, containing the report of a Conferens, 
between the Reis Effendi and Lord Strangford, in 1829 js i 
noteworthy as a revelation of England’s real policy tore 
Turkey. The Baron certainly deserves the highest credit f 
the impartiality and truthfulness which characterize hig try 
throughout. 

The first volume of a work which will possess a thrilliy 
interest for many, “Les Mystéres de Constantinople,” jg an. 
nounced as ready by a Constantinople paper. We have hai 
“ Mysteries of London” usque ad nauseam, and “ Mysteries of 
Paris” too. It is to be hoped that “ Mysteries of (jp. 
stantinople” will reveal realities and not the mere imagina- 
tive pictures of the “ literary bookmaker.” 














LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


ZEsop’s Fables. New edit. Edited by E, Garrett. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments: (The). Family Edition. Coloured Illustrations, 


Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Archbold’s Pleading Evidence in Criminal Cases, 16th edit. 8vo., £1. lls, 6d, 
Ainslie (Rev. R.), The Church Book. 2nd edit. Feap., 4s. 6d, 
Anderson (Dr. M‘Call), Practical Treatise on Eczema. New edit. 8vo., 6s, 
Anstey (T. C.), Notes upon the Representation of the People Act, 1867, 8yo,, 10s, 
Arnold (R. A.), Hever Court, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Bayard (Chevalier), Story of. By E. Walford. Fceap., 2s. 6d. 
Baker (Sir 8S. W.), The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia. 8vo., 21s. 
Barlee (E.), Homeward: a Memoir. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Brock (Mrs. C.), Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours, Ist series, New edit, 


Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Black Princess (The): a /?. By J. M. Besset. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
British Workwoman (The). Vol. for 1867. Folio, 1s. 6d. 
Bell (C. D.), Night Scenes of the Bible. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d, 
Book (A) about Dominies. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Bible (The), and England’s Church, Feap., 2s. 
Burns (Robert), Poems and Songs. Illastrated. New edit. Cr, 4to., 21s, 
Christian Lyrics. Illustrated. Cr. 4to., 10s. 6d. 
Cheyne (C. H.), The Earth’s Motion of Rotation. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Cooke (H), and Harwood (R. G.), The Charitable Trusts Acts. 2nd edit. 8vo., 16, 
Carter (Rev. T. T.), The Passion and Lr ene ofour Lord, 2nd edit, 8vo., %. 
Dalgleish (W. 8.), Advanced Text Book of English Composition. 6th edit, 12mo.,%. 
, Introductory and Advanced Text Book of English Composition, 
New edit. 12mo., 2s. 6d, 
Daniel (Mrs. Mackenzie), The Shadow on the Hearth. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls, 6d, 
Dante’s Inferno. Translated by J. A. Carlyle. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 14s, 
Ford (Rev. J.), Thoughts in Verse on Private Prayer, &c. Cr. 8vo., ls. 6d, 
Forster (Rev. C.), New Plea for the Authenticity of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Garbett (Rev. E.), Bampton Lectures, 1867. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Gregory (Dr.), A Father's Legacy. Feap., 2s. 
Griffith (D.), Continuity of Religious Development. 8vo., 6s, 
Hayes (Dr. J. J.), The Open Polar Sea. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 68. 
Hill (B.), The Essentials of rn, Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Houghton (Lord), Selection from the Works of. Royal 16mo., 5s. 
Homely Readings on Homely Subjects. New edit. 16mo., Is. 
Howitt (Mary). Oor Four-footed Friends. Cr. 4to., 5s. 
Irving (W.), Bio _— and Miscellaneous Papers. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Jeffcock Parkin), B emoir of. By his Brother. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 64. 
Kempis (Thomas A.), Imitation of Christ. New edit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. ‘ 
Keats (John), Life and Letters of. By Lord Houghton. New edit. Cr. 8r0., 78. 
Kingsley (H By Silcote of Sileotes. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 
Koebell (F. Von), Mineralogy Simplified. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Lawrence (Rev. G. G.), The Present Relations of Church and State. 8v9.,%. | 
Laurie (8. 8.) on Primary Instruction in relation to Education. Cr. 870, 4s, bu. 
Lever (C.), Sir Brooke Fossbrooke. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. ts 
Little Oxleys (The) : Their Sayings and Doings. By Mrs. W. Burton. 18m0% 
Litany (The) Simply Explained. Feap., 1s. 
Lord (The) of All: a Novel, 2 vols, Cr, 8vo., 21s. 
Lowndes (H.), Essay on the Maintenance of Health. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Lyra Germanica. anslated from the German. Llustrated edit. 8v0., 2% 
Lytton (Lord), Lucretia. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 
Ministry (The) of Consolation. 2nd edit, 32mo., 1s. 4d. 
Monro (Rev. K.), Footprints in the Snow. Feap., 1s. 
, Tales for the Million. Feap., 2s. 
Monthly Paper (The) of ay | Teaching. Vol. VII. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Nimmo’s Pocket Treasuries. 6 vols. 18mo°., each ls. 6d. 
Patterson (J.), Egypt and the Nile as a Winter Resort, Fcap., 3s. 
Peacock (G.), Handbook of Abyssinia. Feap., 2s. ton 
Pemberton (9.), Clinical lilustrations of Various Forms of Cancer. 
1. lls, 6d. 
Philip’s School Atlas of Scripture Geography. Cr. 4to., 2s. 6d. 
Pirrie (Dr.), Hay Asthma. Fcap., 2s. 6d. 
Power (Rev. P. B.), The rinth of the Soul. Feap. 3s. 
Phipps (E. J.), Catchism of Holy Scripture. New edit. 18mo., 1s. 
Practice with Science: a Series of Agricultural Papers, Vol. I. 810. 5% 
Prescott (G. F.), Short Sermons. Feap., 4s. 6d. a av0., 2 bd 
Ravenstein (E. 7 and Hulleg (J.), The Gymnasium and its Fittings. Lo 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Roxburgh edit. 48 vols. Foap., £il. 
——_—__——., Selection from the Works of. Royal 16mo., 5s. 
, Waverley Novels. Cheap edit. Vol. II. 8vo., 58. 
St. Louis, King of France. By De Joinville. Feap., 2s. 6d. . Fesp.) 
Select Library of Fiction,—John Douglas’s Vow. By Mrs. E, Jennings. 
Selkirk (G. H.), Guide to the Cricket Ground. Feap., 3s. 6d 
Stella, and other Poems. By Florenz. Feap., 4s. 
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